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1\ APPLE BLOSSOM. 


——— 
sy w. 4. t. 


only an apple blossom, 
You call it a common thing; 
But to me it te tar sweeter e 
Than all the roses you bitug. 
Your red rose fades beside it, 
Tits apple blossom sweet, 
=be cave ne there In the orchard, 
As 1 lay at her fairy feet. 


it holds the dream of a summer, 
The fatrest l ever knew— 

What care I for your red rose, 
There's nothing about it true. 


You could not bay this blossom 
W ith all your weaith of bioom,; 
Your rowes, lilies and asters 


Are tinged with hot-hous: gloum. 


oly an apple blogsou, 
You have nothing half as sweet, 
\+ this delleate orchard darling 
she gave me there at her feet. 
fiere’s nothing In your garden 
Like onte this dainty flower, 
that she, my darling gave me, 
¥W hen lowe steod still for an hour. 


(UT OF THE NIGHT. 


SY THE AUTHOR OF “PROM GLOOM TO SUN 





LIGHT,” “LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE,” 
‘ 2R MOTHER'S SIN,”’ ETC., 
KT, ETC. 





CHAPTER V.—(ContTinugEpD. ) 


66 | U7 UAT is your name, my dear?” 

\\ ‘Dor is,” said the child, with a 

grecious little inclination of the 
bead, extending ber band with ease, as if 
she had now found suitable acquaint 
aDoea, 

Fair, pearly fair, ber cheeks and lips 
mantied with the dainty bioum of the wild 
rose; ber hair like spun gold, flowing over 
her molded shoulders; her eyes large, 
shining as stars, under dark brows and 
lashes, fearless, free, mot a trace of rustic 
eulerrass:ment; taper fingers, ears like 
sinall pink shelis, true child of the nobles, 
set now among ber peers. 

“Estelle! do look at ber!” cried her 
grace. 

Estelie roused herself from conte plat- 
ing the clock; she drew off her gloves, and 
the jewels gleamed on ber hands, as she 
took the child’s soft palm, and gently 
Stroked her goiden hair. 

“Yu are like sunshine! Speak tw we, 
little one’? 

“Wil you tell me what to say?” asked 
Doris, promptly. 

“What would you like best of anything 
tell me?” 

“Il would like to be justlike you! I 
went lo be tali, have rings, and your pretty 
dress, and ride in a carriage. I don’t like 
brown ¢.cthes, and dunkey wagons.” 

tier little lips curled with scorl, as she 
looked toward Patty. 

“Ob,” sai: Lady Estelle, shocked and 
rewonustrant, “would you not like best of 
all to be good, very good ?”’ 

Doris broke into a frank, silvery laugh, 
showing dimples and pearly teeth. 
io ae she said, with charming candor. 

‘ke pretty things more than being 
50. Mattie cam be good for us both. I 
a pretty. To be good is so dull,” she 
ig bed witd grace 

The duke laughed heartily, crying. 

“Woman, true woman I’ 

Not true woman at all,” said the duch- 
— ignantly, “a wery vain little girl.’ 


Et.s should be good,” said 


ai “ 
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“42060 again incredulously, with 
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Patty Brace stepped forward, looking 
distressed. 

“Please do not believe her—she is very 
good, most of the time, unless she is 
crossed. She has that odd way of talking, 
but Mark and I try our best to teach ber 
goodness, and so do the iadies st the 
school, She will be good, I am sure.” 

**Poor child,”’ said the duchess, “I hope 
so,” 

“Promise ne that you will be good,”’ 
said Lady Esteile. 

“Oh, [’ll promise; but then, I don’t keep 
promises. I don’t think I shall be good I 
shall laugh in school, and eat all the red 
apples, and run away to ride, when I am 
toid sot.”’ 

“Very small sins, overcome in time,” 
igug... the duke. 

“Perhaps you would like me to sing for 
you,’’ said Doris, and with a voice sweet, 
strong, and clear, she broke intoan oid 
ballad, caught from Patty’s lips, but vastly 
improved in her rendering. Her visitors 
were enchanted. 

‘You are a very clever littie lady,’ said 
ihe duke, 

“Ob, yes, | am a lady,” said Doris, posi- 
tively, ‘aud when I am big I shall be just 
like you,” she added to Eateile. 

“We must go,” said Lady Estelle Here- 
ford, hastily. “Mamma, I feel quite warm 
and faint. I want out-door air.”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


HE duke placed a shining goid sover- 

T ereign in the hand of Doris, and an- 

other in the baud of the quiet Mattie. 

The duchess looked at the honest, healthy, 

pleasant face of little Mattie, ber frank 

brown eyes, and simple, rustic manners, 
and said, suddenly: 

“I likethis child best. She promises 
better, she fits her place; she will make 
the world better for her being in it.’’ 

“Thank your grace,’’ said the gratified 
Patty. “I hope so. But little Doris is 
very good, too, only we can not help #poil- 
ing her; she has such curious ways.” 

“Perhaps you wish tosee me dance,” 
said Doris, who bad been placed ont 
floor, ‘Mattie can’t dance; she won’t lear 
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be let alone, sec he wentofl to bis work 
among the barley. Kut Patty worked that 
day witb a burden on her heart. 

“Well, well,’’ said the duke, as they 
drove back, “I did not expect to see such 
a wonderfully beautiful child. Even love 
lier than you were, Esteile, when you 
were little!’ 

“(Was 1 pretty ?’’ asked the languid Ke 
tells. “Yes, this child is pretty, and seems 
to be rather bright.’’ 

“The prettiest, brightest child I ever 
sow,’’ said the duke, 

“But such shocking ideas! | never saw 
so young a child with such bad tenden- 
cies!’ cried the duchess, “It is easy 
enough to see how she will end.” 

“How willshe end, mamma?” said Lady 
Estelle’s slow, sweet voice. 

“Very badly, my dear. She loves iaxz- 
ury; sheis willful; she is scornful. Nhe 
will bate the plain ways of those good peo- 
ple, and they will be able to do nothing 
with her. Gifts and beauty—dangervus 
dower for this young bird of paradisc in a 
wood dove’s nest.”’ 

‘“*They are bringing up theirown child 
well, I fancy.” 

“Yos, my dear; she is their own; they 
understand her; they are under po re 
straint concerning her.”’ 

“Honest Mark worships that little 
beauty,’ said (he duke; “his eyes followed 
her every moment. She will govern him, 
and so much the worse for her. Your pro 
tegee will have tragedy as well as comedy 
in her life, Estelle,’’ 

“Why call her my protegee 7’ said Lady 
Estelle, indolently. “Surely 1 have sins 
and follies enough to answer for, pepa, 
without assigning to wy protection « child 
of whom my wother prophesies such 
evii.”’ 

“I wish we could do something for her,”’ 
said the duke. 

“What could we do? Sheis admirabiy 
well kept; she goes to school. If that good 
Patty Brace could not succeed with her, 
couid we, where lifeand fashion would 
fillher head with nonsense? Perhaps I 
only speak #0 because! am constitution- 


| ally indolent.’’ 


her steps. I learn, and I make my steps; | 
| duchess, 


see meé.”’ 

Fall of grace as a true fairy, sbe caught 
one side of her little white gown, and with 
a glance of veiled coquetry at the duke, 


began to dance. 


admiration. 

The duchess, lcoking at her daughter, 
saw that she was deadly pale. 

“My dear! you are ill; you are over- 
fatigued !”’ 

“No, 00,1 am quite weil,’’ said Lady 
Estelle, calm and proud; “I only want 
fresh air; the room is close.” 

They made hasty adieus, and Mark fol- 


“You are quite right. She has too much 
flattery and indulgence now,’ said the 


‘“Hometimes I think that 4 simple, up 
worldly life is best for everybody,” said 
Lady Estelle, “I get tired of society and 


display, and fancy | should like to wears 
The duke clapped bis bands, in hearty | 


lowed them to the carriage; Mattie stood, a | 


good little figure, frauced in the door-way; 


Doris danced like a butterftiy over the turf | 


neser the gate, 

Mark, overcome at his great honor, re- 
turned to the parior, and refreshed him- 
self with a draught of cowslip wine. 

‘“Here’s an uncommen bit of civility, 
Patty,” he said. “A duke is a duke, say 
what one may! And what a duke ours is! 
And what a rare gracious lady is the duch- 
esa! But the Lady Estelie—ob, she is 
ratbera proud piece,I fear. But, God 
bless her, she’s young, and doesn’t know 
what life is yet. 1 hope she'll live to bea 
comfort and honor tothem. Patty! Why 
don’t you speak, my girl ? You are as paie 
as the dead. This visit has overdone you.’ 


“Ob, no; I’m onl s—thinking—very hard, 


Mark.’ 
“Mark knew of old ta 
herself to hard thinking she might as we 


at wher ratty ot 


print gown and li¢é all day under an appie 
tree in bloom.”’ 

“But apple trees don’t bloom ali the 
year, and the ground is often outrageuusiy 
damp,’ laughed the duke. 


“And these simple people can not lie | 
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“Iam beppy enaugh, papa.” 

“Then think of our happinew—your 
mother’s and mine. Ob, Katelle! when I 
saw that lovely littie child, how I wished 
I had a grandchild like that!’ 

A ruddy biush dyed Lady Ketelle’s face, 
and she was silent. 

“Daughter,” sald the duchess, “do not 
wait and refusesii offers from some ro- 
mantic fancy about falling in love. That 
does not belovugto your rank. Perhaps 
your nature isnot to love any man very 
passionately; but you will care for your 
husband when you are married, and you 
will love your obildren,.”’ 

Lady Ketelle dropped ber eyelids until 
the long lashes rested on her swiftly paling 
cheek. 

‘*Mamma, I hate the word marriage!” 
she said, with far more than her usual 
vehemence. = 

“We will drop the question at present,” 
said ber mother, anxiously. “You are 
looking very pale and ill, Tuis long ride 
has been tou much. i wish ] bad not per- 
mitted it.” 

You, Lady Estaile was the worse for ber 
visit. She looked paler each duy, and 
often when alone she whispered: 

“Faithless and debonalr—faithlees and 
fair; faithiess and debonair !”’ 

The duke soon concluded that he must 
tegiu his wanderings again in search of 
hesith and strength for his idolised only 
child, The suitors were sent away, the 
castic was ciosed, and the family of 
Downsbury went far from Brackenside 
and little Doria. 


CHAPTER VII. 


KANWHILKE, at the farm little Doria 
MI grew, under the protection of Mark 
and Patty, and yearly, as the day 
came round which was the anniversery of 
her arrival, Mark received the hundred 
pounds, in golden sovereigns, or tn fresh, 
new Kank of England notes, 

And Mark, in his sturdy bonesty and 
far-seeing COMMON sense, developed ‘rare 
qualities as a guardian. 

Piain man as he was, he guessed at what 
a giri of good family, of high secciel post- 
tion, should know, and preparing Doris 
for that position to which some day her 
unknown mother mightocall her, he re 
solved tuat she should receive accom plish- 


| apeoplasa 


under the trees all day, or much of the 


day; consider they must be naking butter 
and cheese, and curing bavon,’’ added ber 
grace. 


“Sou? drawled Lady Estelle. “Then no — 


doubt I had better stay as I am.’’ 

“My dear girl,’’ said her father, ser- 
jously, ‘it is time to reconsider that deter- 
mination to stay as you are, Not long ago 
you refused the Marquis of Kourne. You 
said he was too oid and too plain. Now I 
bave a proposal from the Kari of Seaton 
for your band. He is neither old nor piain,; 
he is in every way eligibie.’”’ 

“Now you are boring me again, pepe,” 
drawied Lady Estelle. 

“But, wy dear, I approve of theearl I 
really wish to see you married. What 
shail I say to bim ?’’ 


“Tell bim to goawsy and not trouble 
meé, papa.’’ 

‘“My daughter, he deserves a better « 
ewer ¥ 1 are y ' shia 
live for ever ™ "4 wide " 


Marriage w ontr ste 1 
D6e@a 


Fortune favored him. In Brackenbury 
lived a Frenchman, @ political exile, a gen- 
tleman of high scoanplishments, Mon- 
sieur DL’ Anvers was held in great awe in 
the village; his courtly grace, the foreign 
tongues he spoke, the pictures that he 
drew, the water-color landscapes which 
he painted and sold in London, bis piay- 
ing op various instruments, all lifted bim 
far above his neighbors, 

To Monsieur D’Anvers went honest 
Mark, when Doris was eight years oid, 
and offered bim fifty pounds a year to 
tutor the two little girls, the brown and 
tie fair. 

“You will teach Mattie what she wants 
w legru, and what shecan iearn,’’ seid 
Mark; ‘but Doriscan learn anything; and 
1 want you W teach her all you know.”’ 

Ho Doris was taken daily to her tutor, as 
she had been t) the school of the Mines 
Hopweil, end the old French courtier 
bowed down and worshiped her, as in ail 
ber life did all the men who were brought 
into contact with her. 

To teach her wasa labor of love. Her 
aptitude was marvelous. She bearned to 


speak French and German fluently; she 
fjrew and painted with taste and «kill; her 
® ”~ pe # are 
- y keys + 
PY - we an . a = 
Su ners of courts Fa) £0 1i8shed 
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Frenchman teught her and sie learned They on their part rose todo ber hom- 


them intuitively. 
“Mos Dieu!" cried the old gentieman; 
“vet this child is lovely! She surpassed 


| age; they bowed down and worshiped at 
_besuty’s sbrine. And was she not most 
| beeutifal ? 


Nison D’Encios, and Diana de Poictiers! | 


Nhe has spiiit, wit, originality—every. 
thing thet ie edmirabie! A queen might 
be proud to be her mother!" 

Doris swayed and enchanted her old 
preceptor, Mattie. quietly studying 
French, drawing, and English literature, 
was ioft far bebind by her foster-sister, 
who was speedily learning aii that the 
tutor could teach. 

“You should bave been born a princess, 
ma belle!’ the old man would say, de 
lighted with some fiash of 
piquent performance, 
with all your beauty here on a farm 7’ 

“Am I very beautiful ?’’ 


Dorta. 

“More beautiful than Helen, for whom 
thousands died; than Cleopatra, who bad 
the world's conquerors at her feet! What 
will you do with so much beauty 7”’ 


“Make the most of It?” and the words | 


jarred on the aristocrat. 


All men said the same. Even the rector | 


unwiaely cried: 
“LAttie maid, you have beauty enough to 
turn your bead. Do not let it make you 


“Who made we beautiful?” asked Duri- 

“hod, my child.”’ 

“Ie it mot right to be proud of (iod’« 
work and gifts?’ 

“You have beauty 
enare,’’ said the doctor. 

‘4j00 gaveme my beauty, and (iod ix 
good, and does not set snares,’’ said Doris, 
quickly, uaking Mark and the doetor 
laugh at her ready wit. 

“A beautiful body is nothing without « 
beautiful soul,” said Mark, mindful of the 
letter saying ‘‘Keep her soul white and 


enough, to be « 


“1 would rather have a beautiful body 


than « beautiful soul,” ssid Doris, 
promptly. 
“Why, my dear?’ demanded hep BOs. 


man, in aiu+7* 
sete. ” 
aecauee wy body is where people can 


sec it. Who can see wy soul fT" said Doris, 
seornful of her beat possession. 

Mark was shocked. 

‘That comes from every One praising 
you #0 foolishly; you will be ruined,” be 
esciaimed. 


“Mattie can have the beautiful soul, and | 


i will bave the beautiful body,” retorted 
Dortsa, “Monsieur D'’Anvors says winders 
is the best gift, the gift for queens; and 
queens have always ruled kings.’’ 

Mark shook his bead. It is bard lator 
tw rear ap eagle in « sparrow’'s nest. 


“Mother,” said Doris, one day, when she | 


was tweive, “this shall mot goon longer ~ 
I'm etek of it.” ty 

“What, wy child? 
sick 7" 

“Of ¢he village, of thefarms, of our way 
of living. I bate it If lam kept here 
longer | know | shall run away.”’ 

**My dear, are we not good to you?” 

“Oh, yes, you are good, of course; but it 
is nut goodness | want; it is change; | want 
romething new—some more style.’’ 

“But bow and where, Doris ?’’ 

“end me to boarding school. 1 want to 
know more of the way ladies do and live. 
We see no one here. If Mattie does not 
want to go, | ought not to be kept home. 
i have learned ail Mousieur D' Anvers 
knows. I talk French and German a« 
fast as be does—we go over the same old 
things.”’ 

“That is true, mother,” said Mattie 
“Dorls is a great scholar. | cannot go 
away from bome; | don’t want to; | love 
to stay and help you; but let Doris go."’ 

“iL will ask your father,” said Patty, 
benitating|y. 

“And he'll say to let the child have her 
own way,’ said Doris, with a laugh. 

“Weil, 1 must consult your father.”’ 

‘Consult my father!’’ said Doria, wit! 
wondertul scorn. 

She had « singular contempt for ali 
sbout her, though no hint that she was 
oher than the child of the Braces bad been 
given her. 

She had her way; she went to a fashion- 
abie boarding-school. For her clothing 
apd tuition honest Mark paid the entire 
hundred pounds each year. She elected 
to visit schoolmates at vacation, and for 
four years Brackenside Farm knew no 
more of the golden-haired mystery. 

At sixteen she came bomeé again, beaut 
fai asa fairy, ripe for mischief, mad tor 


Of what are you 


display—a tireless reader of French 
novela 

She looked about that home of rust 
goodness, and covert scorn dwelt in the 
vioiet eyes, and sat lightly on the chiseled 
lige; ber parents were ‘so plain her sis 


ter Maitic ‘‘a cour 


iry simpleton 


wit, some - 
“W hat will you do | 


demanded | 


| “Beauty was bers in dower, such as earth 
Doth rarely reckon ‘’mid ber fading 
things; 
A glory iit ber tears, and in her mirth 

Shook the sweet iaughter of transiucent 

springs.” 

Already an adept in coquetry, she 
sighed at once for a victim for her charms. 
Alas! she found bim near. 

“Are there any new people?’ she asked 
of Mattie. 

‘Only Kari Moray.” 

“Eb? A decent sounding name 
| ie be?” 





Who 


“A poet and a genilewan,’’ cried Mattie, 
| enthusiastically. 
| “A pout? Poets live, I 
| garreia.”’ 

“Bat Karle bas some woney,'' said Mat- 
tie, sitagly 

“Karle? So? You seem 
ratbes wwil.”’ 

Poor Mattie biushed crimson 


understand, in 


to know bim 


CHAPTER V. 


“Por scme bad perished in her 
leet 

om the sword of their 
died; 

W bile she lo triumph, scornfully erect, 
Swept o'er their astiew with the skirts cf 


pre.’ 
} 

) seif, and for this room certain fur 
nishiugs She did not know that Mark 
and Patty would say to each ol her: 

“It te only fair, since we bave for ber a 
hundred pouncs a yeu; but she did, re 
know that ber will would ee" 


slern neg- 


Fei! 


own hope and 


KOKE returning to Brackenside, 


Dore bad Jemanded «a room for ber- 


jaw to Lbem, 


’ wv *’ 
Nhe bre ught ee he r, when she came 


pa 00 Me farm, inany little adornments, 
purchases of Ler or gifts from her 
school friends; 4ud these Mattio duliluily 
arranged for ber, just a4 she bad polished 
natiod down the carpet, 


owl, 


| the windows, ene 


and troned (he curtains before Doris came, 
forts pever (thought «! helping ber. She 
porened Lerrol', Turk fasion, on the foot 
lof the bed, end temued ber orders a8” goud 
natured little muintress toherimaid. There 


were knickknackes for the ti Let table, pic 


tures for the wail, a litt!y vook Case of 
banging shel Vor 
“Your room will be fit for a princess, 
| frosts  wntd Mattie. 


| Ror @ princess! said Doris, with scorn 
oong | rich, | 
| weuid things at 
once You might havethem, Matto, since 
you like would 


uicuntlest 


were ball @ prions, or only 


«ear Out the rubbishy 


thew | have gold 


furnishings for my dressing 


talie, sk banging, Selvet carpets, uphol 


siery io peusn and satin, wold, while, pate 


| Liue I would have @xquisile marb 6s, 
and pictures that oc 41 @ fortune eaci,”’ 
“But you hever saw such Uiings, ’ waid 
Mattie 


“No; oniy I bave read of them and find 


in myeet a titners for them I would give 





| death of me, with 





| good, aweet mother. m% 


|} sults of jeweis 
| 


anything ‘or such luxury.” 
“Do not pues, dear, for what you can 
never Lave 
“! may bave it some Gay,’ said Doris, 
defiantly 
But how would you get it?” 
Ky my beauty. The world belongs to 
beauty.’ 
Mattie was shocked. She was putting 
he teoks onthe ebelves, and ier hi nest 
fece clouded. Se wai! to Doris: 


“Ll fear your books are worse thau none 
How did you coine lo get such books? | 
heave beard Monsieur D Anvers say sone 
of these were vile trash, and 
tences in the otLers that 
ing for a youvg mal 

“They are Freach,”’ said Doris. 

“Tha does not makethew beiter,. There 
aré good books to be had in English. Aud 
you have Byron for your only poet. | 
have beard our rector stay 
reading for giris.”’ 

“You ridiculous, 
are!” 

“Anal 
dear. 


I notice ren 
are not fil reed 


‘? 


straight-faced creat 


dou't quite like your pictures, 
The subjects are not pleasant to me 


These French beauties were famous for 
vice La Pompadour, and Diana, and the 
rest. This Cleopatra is too scantily attired 
to suitmy teete, endthis Trojan Helen is 
nots * picture. I would have chosen 
Joan of Arc, and tender Margaret More, 
ar sac Hecuba, and martyr Margaret 
Pitures «? sid elevate our souls,’ 
vi ‘ iness, Mattie! have ae 

“ae « r Fen tiemar in 

ue TT W bere T ver 


Byron is unfit 


| vet, 


and came there two years ago, wbeu she | my nerves, and good for my bair 
Her busband was «| you be my maid?’ 


was iefi a wiiow. 
curate.”’ 


‘Then I don't believe your Earle Moray ting down the golden 
Hie is just @ farmer if be bas | silken bair. 


is very rich. 
only Lindenboim. I remember the place 
—haelf villa, ball farm house, with great 
linden trees around it. Does be write 
books 7” 

“He has written one emall one— Songs 
of the Countrysids.’ I have ithere. You 
can read it; it is like music ”’ 

“Ta, ta! JI hate poetry. What does the 
man look like?’ 

“Why, be looks a# be is, a genticman, a 
good man.”’ 


cess bere, Ifthe man is meitber rich nor 
handsome, he will bardiy pay tw Girt 
with, ubléss one is desperate.’’ 

“To flirt with!” eried 
“You would not flirt, Dorms?” 

“And why wouldn't I?’ 

“Why, it ia wicked, it 
eeitful.” 

“Hear the girl talk !’’ 
ing herself back on the bed with peals of 
musical laughger “Why, goosey, I flirted 
With @very male creature | set eyes on at 
*cbool,’”’ 

‘Hat l thought they did 
things.’’ 

“Allow? 


cruci, it is de- 


cried 


You will undoubtedly be the 
yur simplicity,” said 
Doria, sitting up, ber guiden Lair distract 
nely rumpled, her 
a pet cancing 
#prites among the deepened 
cheeks 

‘Don’t you understand that it was our 
chief aim to do what we were noi allowed? 
Men, | adwit, were scarce. The writing- 


aster Was engage! to une of the teachers; 


inipg with 
KO tricsy 
ruses om her 


eyes 4 


gzive, her 











Se 
aS 


- Wi 
“With great pleasure,” said Mattie, ie. 
flood of 
“How beautiful it ist’ 
“I think | am beautifal ev. 
said Dorir, calmly. ~~ 
**You are, indeed,” said Mattie, Witbout 
the least envy. 
**Your hair will not brush straigh 
is all in wavy clusters.” mon 
‘“*You will brush itevery n and 
I sha)! like you.” ™ -_ 
“Sarely I will brash it, when wist, 
But I like you in ali canes,” ods tones 


| “And I want you to be good, dear.” 
‘*] foresee I sball bave a surfeit of good- | 


Doria, fling- | 


“And not flirt with Earle Moray? Gy 
other men? I'll not promise that. 
ing ismy nature. I will flirt with this 


_ Earle until be puts his heart in m handa, 
Mattie, aghast. | : 


and I willcrush it op so—a« | 40 this 
rosebud—and drop itro! Yon wate and 
see how it is done, Mattie.” 

Tears rushed to Mattie’s eyes. Sie hor- 
riedly left the room, 

“In love with him! Jealous! Ob, de 


| lightful! Here is something to amuse me 


but I flirted with Lias until #Rene4rly cried | 


ber 6Yf* Cut; and after he bad withstood 


16 three months be surrendered at dis- 


eretion, and | laughed at him. 


‘Tie French master vowed he would 
kill himeelf on ary behall; the sic mas 
ter felleo conepicuousy into my power 
the preceptre=4 dismiswed Linn and got a 
gorgou of a women ic green epectacies ip 
hia place. As for the dencing mester, he 
played the fool and erred exceedingly 
whenever | wasin eight; *o the giris said 


ster.’ 
| ou asian edd y 


it was etter ihan a ine 
“Doris 
“OW hat odds does that make, 

not asbainei of usyseit 7?” 


u. 

wiong as i 

ai 
“But you will motact im that 

Karle?’ 


wey witl 


“Why woun'tl? Are you alraid of ios 
ipg him 7’ 
“He doesn't belong tl. me,’ said Mattie, 


blushing. 
“How s00n au I likely ts see Lim 7’ de 
mnanded Doris 


Ithought I must surely die of dulipess 
bere, but I can flirt with the ‘gentleman 


| and poet,’ and drive this preaching little 
not allow such | 


puritan nad with envy, and that may Gli 
up 4 ,ear forme, Then, if the prince bas 
not come along to woo, I shall £° out 
somewhere to seek my fortune Anything 
but stagnation. I will go where no one of 
the uame of Brace shal! follow me.” 
Meanwhile, Mattie, in her own nest, 
spug room, satin the moonlight, mours- 
ing over the perverrencus of this beautiful 
beloved sister, and trembling for Earie 
Moray, whom sbe called ber friend, asd 
held him far dearer without knowing i, 
How could any man help loving suchs 
dezziing creature asthis Doris? And bis 


manly, noble heart must then be crushed 


and flung away like that ruined rose? she 
looked up to the moonlit sky. There was 
her helper and her friend. She prayed: 

‘ God keep poor Earle.’’ 

Then comforted, she sought her bed ana 
siept thesleep of faith. Doris slept the 
slocp of youth and abounding health, antil 


| Mrs. Brace awoke her. 


‘To morrow very day litx mother | 
Want fii to be a fasiner Sue Wanages 
Linvenboim now, and sends bim to take 
farming lessons of tatber Father thinks | 


everything of Earle, and = 
“A farmer! 
the candle 


Joes motber,’’ 
The game ite vot worth 


l wouldn’ttea farmer's wife 


for anything. Liesthe being «a farmer’s 
daughter. 

“I don’t,” ¢aid Mattie, with spirit. “I’m 
proud of my home, my honest race, my 


dear fa’ ber.” 

“How queer!” 
ON I cou 
of al! 


corct 


aid Doria, meditatively. 
Ww dnt e6e anything to be proud 
roud of a 


livery —of 


, 


that. I should be 4 


in 
and grays, and 


a Freuch 


Len in 
maid, of 
rowan 


Mattie, 


lace dreseen,’’ 


anxiously, ‘have 


satin, 
“Doria,” said 
you eny seul?’ 

“Soul? If weecan pot live without one, 
and soul makes the heart go, | suppose | 
have: otherwise, 1 don't feel aware of the 


property you mention.” 


| me. 


| Doria, with infinite satisfacuon. 


‘1 believe you are oniy 
You were always brighter than I aim, 
anda realrogue. Y« 


vel- | 


‘It is almost seven, dear. I let you sleep 
late this morning.” 

‘Thia late? Now, mother, you mightas 
well know 1 make my own bours for ris 
ing, and I will never rise at seven!’ 

Patty sighed, and left her; sbe koew 
Doris would always have her own way. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“| sat with Doris, Leloved maiden, 

Hor lap wes laden with wresthed flowers; 
1 ssi and wooed ber, through sunlight 
wheeling, 
whadows stealing, 
hours.” 


for bours and 


And 
) OSE the sun over an ityile day; the 
| white clouds floated sofiy over tre 

\ ceun:mer blue; but poppies blezed is 
ecarlet splendor through the grass; the 
bearded barley stood in sheaves, rad 
through the meadows of Brackenside, that 
prosperous farmer, Mark Brace, led br 
men to their work. 

Earle Moray, whose mother looked oa 
poesy as the macadamizing of the road to 
ruin, and desired nothing better for ber 
son then the safe estate and bealth!u!, 
honest life of a farmer, bad cowe 10 take « 
lesson in stacking corn. 

It is true that farms work was not espec 


ally attractive to Earle the povt, bet plese 
' ° > , *? 
| ing his mother was attractive to Earie we 


| 


Ghave higher ideas | ing him with sboding beart 


son; the friendsbip of bonest Mark Was al 
tractive to Earle the man; and Earie bal 
common sense to kuow thatevery man 
better off for knowing how to wii bie 
bread from the field. Therefore, came 


leslitg, to tease | Earle to his lesson. 


“My sister has come!” said Maite, meett- 
‘Spe tas 


and better intentions aud wishes than you | g;own more lovely than ever in these ur 


say.”’ 
“No, really | baven’t t one bit’”’ 
“Why, then,” seid poor Mattie, deeply 

distreseed, “it inust be your woral vature 

that is lacking.’’ 
‘*Moral na‘ture? 


n 


That's just it,” said 
natureé—I haven'tany. I think sii the na- 
ture! bave must be imstmeora! 


ral; | always 
'e@ with toe sinners in « 


i &tories.”’ 
Mattie had finished arranging the pretty 
litthe room. 


Bi 


Doris jamped fiom 


ov the bed. 


“Really you have “ ook very 
we neide g wi - ; 
w . mer 
Mat! c. 

new » 2 
~ . ¢ 


“Moral | ing the reapers. 





| 
| 


her place | 
; 


years, You will write poems bout ber 
when you see her. Her face is 4 poe, her 
voice and laugh are poews.”’ ee 

“And where is the Pivesix of g'#* 
iusanded Earle, 

‘Down there under the grea! €:, waich- 
I will introduce you © 
her,’’ said Mattie, who thought this lola 


ce 


iutroduction should be wei! over with, 
the sooner the better. _ 
Perbaps Doris was in o jess |p} 


Frank Mattie did not dres® 


mood to day. rping 
moral 


how Doris bad meditated all the 


on the new situation and bac ¢ ae a 

conqg test. In rustic surrour . og* aan 

would play tbeturai queen aie 

was a simple print, a while £ “ 
7 ~ ays ed € 





a 


ee 


iHE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 








per cleawing bair e cluster of hop bios- 
somes; her wide straw hat at her feet was 
trimmed with wreath of hop-vine; over 
per shoulders fell her wonderfal hair. 

She held a book in her lap; one white 

ted on the page, the other pusbed 
peek @truact curl;and she lifted her lovely 
eyes in innocent, pleased expectation, as 
Mattie and Earle drew near. 

The heart of Earle Moray stood still 
with surprise, then it leaped as if it would 
preak its bounds, and a flood of passionate 
admiration fired his whole being. Oh, 
pow divine a thing she was, this nalad in 
the meadow land; all poetry should wait, 
as hand-maid at ber feet. 

Why was one born to sing, unless to 
sing. Those shining eye, those dim- 
pling smiles, that @usb of dawn upon her 
cheeks, well becoming the young morning 
of ber maiden life. 

Ob, daugbter of the gods of Hellas! Ob, 
“peing fit to startie and surprise,” looking 
at her, (his boy-poet, whose soul baa until 
pow only stirred in its sleep, and mur- 
mured in its dreams, awoke to full and 
perfect life. 

Mattie looked into his flushing face, his 
kindling eyes, and saw that words, if she 
had dared to utter them, would pow be 
fruitless to warn him of Doris. She could 
only in ber secret soul hope that Doris wes 
less cruel than she had said, and soc send 
up in silence to the ear of Heaven, that 
prayer: 

“God save Earle Moray !’’ 

Karle looked at ber. 

“Mattie! Whatison your mind? Do 
you want to say something to me?’ 

“No—yes—only that you must remem- 
ber that my sister is only a child, and 
tekes nothing seriously. You wili aot 
mind any nonsense that she says ?”’ 

“Surely she will speak as she looks, like 
ap angel.” 

They drew pear the elim. With what 
consummate art were the violet eyes 
drawn down from contemplation of their 
native skies to comprehension of earth’s 
lower things! With what « sudden start 
at t.6 abandon of ber own position on the 
grass did Doris greet Mattie and the “‘gen- 
Ueman poet!’ Shesaw the flush on his 
cheek, the ardent flame lighting his dark 
eyes, She said to herself: 

“I sball have no trouble here; he is at 
wy fev. already. Thank fortune the man 
is Handsome; and what an air be has! I 
shall not waste time on bim, as it would 
be wasted on a clod-hopper. He will be 
g00d practice for better times.’’ 


“Ab,” she said, as Earle asked permis- | 


sion to sit on the grass at ber feet, “I don’t 
know as you belong thers. Are you a 
worker or au ‘dier? Maitie is a worker; if 
you aré industrious and good, you must 
KO with ber or my father. I am no idler; 
if you are naughty and idle, you belong 
wo me,.”’ 

“] am of still a third class—l am a 
dreamer. Here let me sit and dream of 
beaven.’’ 

Mattie turned away fearful and sick of 
beart; the mischief was done. 

“Dreaming is even better than idling,” 
said Doris. “And here is a real land of 
dréa:us. See how the poppies bend, sleepy 
With sunshine; the sunshine is a flood of 
réfineéd gold; the bees fly slowly, drank 


shies was carelessly drawn a flower; in 





with perfume; the butterflies drift up and | 


down like beautiful, happy, 
thouguis. Let us dream, and live to be 
happy.” 

“One could noi do better,” cried Earie. 
“Here shail be our lotus land, and you are 
* 0! genius for the place, Miss Brace.’’ 

“Now, at the very begiuning, | must 
wake @ treaty with you. Are you coming: 
here often ?”’ 

a | hope so,’ 

“Then, uniess I am to hate you on the 


“pol, you must not cail me Miss Brace. 1. 


aimiess | 


Gélest the name! If there is one word | 


above another that | bate, i¢ is that name | 
Brace! It is so common, so meap—a 


Wretched monvosyllable 

“Bul you would grace any name !’’ cried 
Eartg, 

“I don’t mé@an to grace that very long !’’ 
t2ceimed Doris. 


Earle opened bis eyes in uncontrollable 


Swazement. 
“You don’t know what it is to suffer 


row & wretched, short, commonplace | 


Daue, Look at me, and consider that | 
“) called, of ali things, Dorie Brace! 
Horrora! Now, your name is fairly good. 
Earle Moray. There is a savor of gentility, 


€ © 
{ blood, of breeding, about that You 
“U Venture to rise with sucha name i 
“8 only rise by Cropping mine, and that 
Mean to do,’ 
sughtad This was, after ali, the 
a is nonsense of a littie child 
Sui Doris 


~ a ' ; 
a2 sweet pame. itits tos 





sweet, homelike landscape. Doris, the 
lovely shepherdess, bas been sung and 
dainted for centuries.’’ 

“Bat | have no genius for woods or 
Geide, and! am afraid of sheep. How. 
ever, Miss Dorie is better than—Miss 
Brace.’’ 

She reaehed for a poppy growing in the 
grass, and the book fell from her knee. 
Earle picked it up, and saw what it was. 

“This!” be exclaimed, in genuine con- 
sternation. 

Now, Doris absolutely lacked the moral 
sense that would make her ashamed of 
the book, or revolt at anything she found 
theiein. But she had native wit, and she 
saw that she was on the point of instantly 
losing caste with Earle Moray on account 
of this literature. 

“Eb? What kind is it?’ she said, with 
enchanting simplicity. “I bought it on 
the train late yesterday, and since | came 
out bere I have been too happy to read it. 
Ian’t it a nice book ?”’ 

“T should say not,’’ said Earle. 

“How do you know, uniess you have 
read it?’’ 

*] know the author’s reputation; and 
th uv, the title!’ 

“Dear me! And sol must not read it? 
—and my one-and sixpence gone! When- 
ever ltry to do particularly right, I do 
wrong. Unlucky, isn’tit? Now the last 
word my French teacher said to me was, 
‘By all means keep up your French; you 
have such a beautiful accent.’”’ 

Earle looked relieved. Here was an ex- 
planation of exquisite simplicity. There 
was no spot on this sweet, stainless lily. 

Mattie came back. 

“Doris, mother thinks you had better 
unpeck pour trunk. Your dresses will be 
rumpled lying in it so iong.”’ 

“You unpack it, like a dear! I shail ruin 
my things taking them out; and then, | 
can’t go in, it isso lovely out of doors.” 

“Did you not put the things in, to begin 
with ?” asked Mattie. 

“No; dear; one of the girls did. The 
giris loved to wait on me, Mattie!’ This 
with sweet reproach. 

“But motber thinks you are keeping 
Earie from work.”’ 

“Go away, Earle!’ said Doris, giving 
him a dainty little push. “If you siay 
idie bere, | am to be called 12 and set to 
work. After that staffy oid school this 
four years, I cannot stay indoors. Go, 
Mattie, and tell mother if she ins‘sts on 
my coming in, { shall appeal at once to 
my fairy godmother to turn me into a but. 
terfly.” 

Maitie walked siowly away. 

“That's all right,’’ said Doris with satis- 
faction. ‘They all end by letting we bave 
my own way.” 

“And how does that work ?”’ 

“Well. Don’t you suppose it is always 
a very nice way ?”’ 

“It must be, indeed,” said Earle, heart 
ily. 

He thought to himeelf that sc charming 
a form must shrine only the tenderest of 
hearts, thesweetest of souls, and her way 
must always be a good way. 

The girl was infinitely more lovely than 
one could look for in the child of Mark 
and Patty Brace, the sister of geutie Mat- 
tie; but being the child of Mark and 
Patty, and sister of Mattie, she must bea 
sharer in their goodness, that sterling 
honesty, that generous unselfishness, that 
made those three everywhere beloved and 
respected, patterns of domestic and neéighb- 
borly virtues. ne 





Thus thinking, Karie sunned himself in | 


the radiance of her s:ailes. 





CHAPTER X. 


aud lost bimself in delicious fancies 

of a soul fair as the body that 
sbrined it, Doris, on her pari, gazed on 
him with awakening interest 


W HiLE Earle Moray watched Doris, 


tryman, a rhymeter who believed bimself 
a poet, one with whom she could “flirt to 
pa-s away the time,” and “to keepin 
practice” —not this gentleman in air and 
dress, with the cultivated musical voice, 
the nobie face, the truthful, earnest eye. 
Said Doris in her beart, ‘I did not know 


that little dairymaid Mattie had such good | 


taste; and in proportion as the vaiue of 
Mattie’s love increased before her, so in- 
creased her joy in winning it away. 

Not that Doris had any malice toward 
Mattie personaliy, but she had a freakish 


love of triumphing in the discomfture of 
others. Siowly sne yielded to the fascina- 
tion of Earie’s presence. 

She told herself tba the detestabie 
country id be endurabie witn Lim u 


play lover at ber feet. To her, mentally 


arranging “the detestable country,”’ spoke 
Earle: 

“I love this scene; fairer is haid!y found 
in any book of naiure. What is more 
lovely, more suggestive, than a wheat 
field with goiden sheaves ?’’ 

“lamatrue child of the cities,’ said 
Doris, “despite my country birth and 
rural mame: [ was just thinking how 
superior are the attractions of paved 
streets, filled with men and wowen, snd 
lined with glittering windows. But if you 
will tell me some of the suggestions of the 
wheat field, no doubt I shall learn from 
you to think differently.” 

How charming was this docile frank- 
nes! 

“It suggests earth’s millions flied daily 
with bread. It suggests that gracious 
Providence, by long and lovely piocesser, 
forstalling man’s needs. It brings to mind 
the old-time stories of Joseph’s dream of 
bowing sheaves, of Kuth gleaning in the 
field of Boaz.” 

The stories of Kuth, Rebecca, and Esther 
were the three itibie stories that Doris 
knew; the face of Doris lighted as she an- 
awered: 

“Oh, Illike that! 1| have imagined Boas 
—tall, grave, stately, dark; and Kuth— 
young, and fair, and tender. | cannot 
quite fancy how Naowi looked —like other 
old women with a sad bistory, | suppose— 
but the words are lovely.’’ 

*W hither thou gvest | will go; thy peo 
ple shall be my peuple, and thy God my 
God,’”’ 

His voice took a deep, passionate tone, 
and his eyes filled with the light of love. 

“Mattie says you are a poet!” cried 
Doria “Are you?’ 

*“] wish l could say ‘1 am.’ Time will 
prove me. | have the pooet’s longing. Shall! 
l ever reach the poet’s utterance ?”’ 

“Why, I think you have it now?’ said 
Doris, sweetly. 

“It is because you iuspire me, perhaps 
As I came toward you, | wondered whether 
you were Tennyson's ‘Dora’ or “The Gar- 
dener’s Daughter.’ ”’ 

“Oh, neither ! lam very diflerent! They 
were content with irees and flowers, aad 
humbie ways Was it not Dora who 
‘dwelt unmarried til! her death?’ | sball 
notdothat I shall marry, and fly from 
the country side. | can live among pe >- 
ple in the city.” 

“What! cannot you live the truest life, 
where wind and rain, and water-fall, and 
birds make music? the flowers mark the 
sweet procession of seasuns—all is calm, 
and security, and innovence.’’ 

“Tell me,"’ said Doris, bending forward, 
ice in ber sapphire eyes, her sinail band 
thrijling him as she touched hin arm; ‘tell 
mé, poet, are you content? Do you not 
long for fame? Tosway yvuur fellows, to 
be rich, to make woney ?”’ 

“Ob, money is the lowest of all objects. 
What is money Ww love?” demanded 
Earle. 

“Money, just as metal, may be «a low ob- 
ject, but money a# money, as getting what 
we want most, isa high object. Think of 
what itcan buy. Think of gorgeous pict- 
ures lighting your walle with beauty, of 
flashing jewels and gieaniing uiarbies, cf 
many fountsined gardens, of homes fit to 
live in, not stuffy little farm houses, with 
windows under the eaves. Tell me, are 
you content? Will you live and die a 
farmer? Is not this money « thing worth 
winning to lay at the feet of love? Will 
you not spread the wings of your soul tox 
a wider life? Have you not ambition?” 

“Yeu! cried Earle; ‘i have aubition. 

The dimpling smile showed the shining 


| pearly line of little teeth; the soft fingers 


of the little band touched his hand as she 





withdrew them;and, leaning back against | 


her oak-tree, she laughed joyously: 
*] bave found a fellow-sinver.’’ 


“Ambition ean be nobie, rather than | 


evil, and to aspire is not losin. Who) 
1 4 | Amongst certain of the natives of Panama 


| could beip being ambitious with you as 
She bad expected to seem young couD-— 


the aposiie of ambition? You euforce 


with your beauty each word that you | 
y d | turned loose into the street or led by a 


utter.’’ 


° 
Bric-a-Brac. 

OLo Tima Noricea—Papyrus leaves 
more than three thousand years old have 
been found at Thebes, describing runaway 
slaves and offering a reward for their cap- 
ture; and at Pompeii ancient advertise 
ments have been deciphered on the walia. 

WHat. Boa Consraivrorn oan po —The 
boa constrictor is capable of swallowing 
deer, calves or men whole. It first catcher 
its prey by hanging from the branch of 
atree near the place where the animals 
are accustomed to go to water, and since 
ithas no poisonous fangs it kills ite prey 
by pressure. 

Wur Tuasy Remain Suanrp,—The outer 
edge of the incisors of the teeth of rats is 
covered with a layer of enamel as bard es 
flint, while the under side is much softer. 
Consequently, the layers of enamel on the 
under side wear away much faster than 
those on the upper surface, and a keen cut- 
ting edge is always presented. 

Wits Nicknames.—In one little town 
of 1,700 population—Flinsberg, Silesia— 
there are 152 families aggregating 663 per- 
sons, all baving the one family name of 
Giaser: To distinguish them, each of the 
152 families has, besides ite real nome, a 
nickname, and the oddest of these is “A b- 
gebackte Nussbaum-Giaser,’’ which is 
owing to the stampofa walnut tree in 
front of their home. 

“As THICK SKINNED asT’’—A _ oertain 
useful animal hes hitherto specially on- 
joyed the reputation of being the most 
pacn ydermatous of creatures. We use the 
pbhraso ‘‘as thick-skinned as a donkey," 
but the donkey is nowhere in this respect. 
The skin of the whale is from two inches 
to two feet thick, that of a large specimen 
weighing thirty tons. The rhinoveros is 
the thickest-akinned quadruped, with a 
hide so tough as to resist the claws of the 
lion or tiger, the sword, or the balls of the 
vld- fashioned musket. 


Danaxgk From Dust.—The Italian phy- 
sicians. who have been making a stady 
of the component parts of the street dust 
of Turin, one of the cleanest cities in 
Europe, by the way, report that the germs 
of every disezse known to science were 
discovered. On the sweets exposed for 
sale in the streets, and on the surface of 
food sold in the open air, they found the 
germs of tuberculosis, anthrax, and ten 
other maladies. Nothing can be really 
sate to eat If there is danger even in dust. 

EsTIMATING IT Heiagut,— The Arabs 
have two methods of estimating the height 
to which a colt will grow, the first being 
to stretch a cord from the nostril over the 
ears and down along the neck, and com- 
pare this measurement with that from the 
withers to the feet. The other method be- 
ing tocompare the distance between the 
knee and the withers with that from knee 
to the coronet. In the first method it is 
considered that the colt will grow as much 
taller as the first measurement exceeds 
that of the second; and the second method 
if the proportion is as two wo one the hornae 
will grow no taller. 


“How Do Yop Do ?"—The Germans say 
“Wie befinden sie sich?’ (How do you 
find yourself?) or “Wie geht’s?” (How 
goes it7); the Dutch “Hoe vaart gij?’ 
(How do you fare?); the Italians ‘Come 
state?’ (How do you stand 7); the French 
‘Comment vous portez vous?’ (How do 
you carry yourself?), The Greeks says 
“Ti kamete ?’’ (Whatdo you do?7), while 
in China the expression is, “Have you 
eaten your rice!’ in Kussia, ‘Ke weil !’’ 
and “How do you live on?” and in Ara- 
bia, “May your morning be good!” ‘“s0d 
grant thee His favors.”’ The Turk’s greet- 
ing i4, “Be under the care of God,” and 
that of the Persians, “‘Isthy exalted con- 


| dition good T'' “May thy shadow never 


“You think me beautiful?’ said Circe, | 


in sweetest wonderment, as if she bad not 


| studied dress, look, pose, gesture min- 
| utely toenbance ber wonderful and rich 


endow ments of nature, 
“Words can vot teil how fair. A verse 


keeps singing through my brain; it is 
this: 


“*And she, ny Doris, whose lap encloses 


Wiid summer roses of sweet perfume, 
The while | sued her, smiled and beark 
ened 
~ x: arae « ns 
gioom 


be leas !'’ etc. 
Beatines Tus at THein Own Gama. — 


and other Central American towns there is 
a sport calied bull-teasing. The animal is 


rope, and is then tormented by those who 
have bired it from the butcher. It is 
thought a special compliment toa young 
womans to hire a bull on ber birthday anid 


| give it # thorough teasing. A North 


American once witnessed this pleasant 


pastime, and determined wo teach tie 
cowards a lesson. He brought a bear with 
him trom California, and let it loose in 
the street one day. When the people 
com piained, he merely remarked that be 
in’t see why he shouldn’t keep his 
i's birthaay mn his own way, anc « 

oa! ane be folk wou b better 

ee tha e wret eo . ~ 









> 





THE CONT. 


BY 8. 4. 


Now let me «ft and think tonight 
(of all thas 1 bave lost, 

And ali that | have gained in Itt, 
And what has been the cost 

What have I gained? Some smiling friends, 
With ever- watchful eyes, 

To stay no longer than fortunes stays. 
And vanish when she fies. 

Posttion tem, and leave to rest 
W here once I labored hard, 

The world's esteean, while note: loarts 
Are held tn light regard. 


What have licest! Alas! I think 
l scarcely need to ask 

My thoughts are all regrets, and shriek 
From meomory's bitter task 

And yet what seems so much te me 
le very short t tell,— 

1 lowt « heart that loved me, 
And one that | loved well, 

And tn ite place I have my state, 
My house and dresses gay, 

And some bave mld I was well paid 
For that | gave away 

Hat | know better, and my heart, 
Kegretting all it lost, 

Upbratds me with what Ll have catned, 
Aud what has been the cost. 
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CHAPTER XVi. 


ORDAUNT laughed unsteadily. He 
weicomed the suggestion. 

“I’ve bad a glase or two,” he said. 

“The hotel liquor is thundering bad, and 

I fancy it's got into my head. Is there 

any soda water here?’ lie went to the 

sideboard, staggering slightiv, and got a 

syphon. “I didn’t expect you back #0 
soon.” 

“No,” sald Mr. Sapiey. “Bat! got my 
business done quicker than | thought. | 
was just in time to sell outof this oom- 
pany. It wentemash the nextday. No 
end of people ruined over that business. 
Mostly clergymen and widows, and pec- 
ple of that kind. I can't think how peo- 
ple can be such fools to put their money 
into such concerns; but they always do,”’ 

He rubbed his chin, and his lips twisted 
intoaesmile “l made a good thing out of 
that! Feel better now? it isn’t like you 
to take too much, Mordy."’ 

Mordaunt got the brandy decanter and 
poured out a liberal quantity. 

“Ob, I’m all right,”’ he said, ‘what were 
you saying ?"’ 

“l was saying that luck seemed to be 
wetanding fast by me,”’ said old Sapley, tak- 
ing some papers from bis pocket and turn 
ing them over, ‘aud while luck’s with 
you, then isthe time to strike oul, llow 
have you been getting on with Miss Narto- 
ria?’ Hecast asbrewd glance at Mor 
daunt who sat with bis bead resting on his 
band. 

“Ob, very well,’ aaid Mordaunt, with a 
laugh and a hicoough. “She's been very 
friendly with me—quite chummy. I gave 
her a flower yesterday, and sho took it as 
if she liked it.’’ 

Mr. Sapley stretched his mouth into a 
grin of satisfaction. “She did, did she?’’ 
be sald. “That's zight, Mordy! You 
atick toit Keepon paying ber little at- 
tentions and going on the humble and re 
spectful dodge, as 1 advised you; there's 
nothing gets over a woman like that. 

I know them! And when the time's 
ripe—etrike! Don’t you be afraid —take 
example by me—l've never been afraid to 
seize my luck when I saw it lying within 
my grasp, Remember that! au at tio 
back of you !"’ 

Mordaunt looked up at him haziiy. 
“This isy’t the first time you've binted at 
some kind of power you've got over Miss 
Sertoris, guv’nor. What does it mean ?”’ 

Mr. Sapley’s expreasion changed at once 
to one of cunning cautiousness. 

“Never you mind,” he said, pursing bis 
lips and nodding with a kind of grim self- 
satiafaction. “You do your part and I’)! 
domine. Your part's the lovemaking, 
and with your education and the rest of it, 
you ought to be able to do it well enough, 
or what was the use of my sending you to 
college. But look here, Mordy,” he went 


oe - —< 


crimson, and he started to bis feet, clutch 
ing the table. 

“Who says that ?” he demanded, shbrilly. 
“It’'ealie! It's au infernal lie!” 

Mr. Sepley was starlied at his vene 
menos, and the two looked at each otber 
across the table in silence fora moment, 
then old Sapley said, almost apologet! 
cally. : 

“All right, Mordy, there’s no need to get 
intoafury. I only tell you what I've 
heaid, and rewind you that you've got to 
be cautious. There's nothing a woman 
will forgive sooner than a man fooling 
about another woman. But if you ray 
there's nothing in it, why, there txu't, and 
I'm satistied.’’ 

“There ien’t,’’ seid Mordaunt, sulleniy, 
and covertly moistening Lis lips which 
were dry and burning. ‘Phe giri’s noth- 
ing to me,I've scarcely spoken to her —not 


more than to any other girl in the place!) 
Whatdo you mean?’ a6 she spoke he | 


stretched out bis hand for the spirit decan- 
ter, but bis father seized bis arm 

“Allright, all right, Mordy,”’ be said, 
soothingly. “You've had enough for t 
night, let the brandy aioue aud go to ved 

Mordaunt’s Lands feil on the table liniy 
ly. “Perhaps you're right,”’ he said, with 
asbbaky laugh, andl with uncestain steps 
he left the room, 

” . . . . * 

When Claire came Gown to breaklast the 
next morning she was rather pmier thar 
usual, and there were dark shadows unde: 
her eyes. 

“You are not looking well, dear, tis 
moruing,’’ said Mrs, Lexton, with tender 
solicitude. 

“| have bad a bad night,’ ssid Claire 
quietly. “I shall be allright when we've 
bad a drive.’ 

The night had been altogether a sleep 
less one for ber. Thedoub’s which always 
follow decisive acion bad assailed her 
through the silent hours of the night 
After all, had she been Just to Greraic 7 

Her love fer bim took up arms and 
fought ou bis behal iHadsne any right 
to doubt his love, to send bius away with 
that curt No,’ because cf « dirtation 
which, perbaps, was quite innocent and 
bart less ? 

Very probably Lucy had throwr heraeit 
in his way,and he had Geant nothing 
more than that kind of friendiinees woich 
aman of the world would extend to a sim- 
pie village girl. 

Something within ter buaiptomed Geer 
aid’s caus® and made ber think that she 


had been needlessly cruel, both to hin and 
herself, His words rang tm ber ears with 
the accents of truth abd she ajiest re 
gretted bitteriv ber reforwl of lion 

But regrets were fullle now. tle was 
too proud to repeat his ffer of iove, he 
would void ber while he was com) d 
toremaig at Regna and then pass 


ber life for eve: 
Itis searcely too much to eay that aif Ge: 
ald bad presented Liniself thag. mornin, 


she would have confessed he: Vo and re 
frained even frou: askKiag 40 G&plata 
tion ! 

Alter breakfast the carriage was ordered 
fora long drive to @ distant farm, and 


Claire was wailing op the terrace, with 
her bead resting on ber hand and her eyes 
fized dreamtliy on the sea, across which 
Gerald was at this moment sailing, when 
Lee passat close below her He touched 
bis bat, and then stopped, 

Claire rouseu berself and wished hiw 
good morning. 

“QGood-morning, miss,"’ said Loe resi et 
fully and Desitatingly. “ilave you seen 
Mr. Wayre this morniug, miss?" 

Tas color rose to Clatre’s face for a 
ment ‘No,’’ she said, 


il 


him, and i didn’t know whether he’ be 
here this morning.” 


speak indifferently. 


was looking very Knocked up last night, 
quite ill as you may say, and 1 made s« 
bold as to advise him to take a boll tay 

Claire averted be? face, “Periiaps he 
has done 80,’’ she said, coluly. 

“Dm thinking he way Lave done so, 
uiies,’’ he said, ‘seeing a5 bes DOL here. 
He's generally first on the works | 
shouldn't want to trouble him,” he went 
on, shyly, “out I've lost one of the pians 
He may have taken it with him, by tis 
take; 1 think 1’11 waik down to the coltag: 





on more grevely. 

“There must be no more of this kind of 
drink! You must keep off the drink. 
And there muat be no philandering with 
any other gir!. I’ve heard that you've 
been seen with that gir! of old Hawker’s 
what's her name? Lucy—— 

Mordaunt’s face went white, ar then 











| Good- morning, miss 

| Chaire’s heart sank. Had be g ne away 
| 

| aiready ? 


The carriage came round, a 
arted for thelr: rive ‘ 5 
Silent | r a ft 
Lexton was wa 


ime) ree aL) +~“~ t ‘ 
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“] asked, misa, because | wanted to see | 


‘Well, uniss,”” eatd Lee “Mr. Wayre | 


| 
| ness she was far from feeling. It seemed 


as if something had gone out of ber life, as | 


if the brightness which had of late | 


warmed and iiluminated it had become 
overclouded 

They stayed for some little time at the 
farm, and Claire proposed that they should 
go home another way, which would take 
them through Regna, She would noi 
have admitted to herself that ber reason 
for doing 80 was her desire to learn if Ger- 
ald had gone, 

A* they drove along the road above the 
liawker’s cottage they saw a smali group 
cl persons on tbe terrace talking together 
with evident signe of excitement. Aincngst 
them Claire discerned Lee, 

- ‘Something seems to be the matter, 
C\aire,” said Mra. Lexton. ‘Ob.- dear, I 
hope it isn’t an accident.”’ 

Claire stopped the carriage, “We will 
go down and see,’’ she said. 

As they approached the cottage the 
group became silent, and touching their 
hats, looked awkward and constrained, 

“Is anylhing the matior ?" asked Cisire, 

“Well, we don’t rig! ty know, miss,” 
sald a fisherman. ‘There something wrong 
in there,’”’ aud he jerked his bead towards 
the cotlage. 

‘Something wrovug? Someone til?’ 
asked Claire. “Who is it?’ 

“it's Miss Lucy, mise,’’ said the man, 

‘Lucy ill!’ said Claire, and she hastened 
to the cottage. 

rhe door was opened and she entered, 
Old Hlawkor was sitting atthe table, wih 


bis bead bowed upou his bacd. He looked | 


ip, and bis face struck Claire with a fore 
boding of some great trouble 

“Ob, what is the matter, Captain Haw- 
ker?’ she asked, 

He rose, leaning heavily on the table. 
“it's my gell, Lucy, miss,” be said, 
i ar<¢ ¥ 

“Lucy? What isa wrong witb her?” 


eskecd Claire, 


“She's youe!”’ sa‘'d the old wan, broken- 
ly 

‘te !’ repeated Claire, 

“Yes, miss,’ he said, huskily. ‘She's 


left me! My getl, Lucy!’ 

Claire was silent for a moment, ard then 
ehe sald : 

‘Try aod teli me all about 1, Captain 
Hlawker Perhaps you are distressing 
yourse rT without cause!” 

Phe etd man sbook bis head. “No, miss, 
Sie’s pone, right enough! 
k werd!’ 


(one without 


“When did she go?” asked Claire 

“Last night,’ besaid, hoarsely, “With- 
outa word!’ 

“But there may be no use for alarm,’ 


sald Claire, scotbingly “Soe may have 
Kone to pay a visit to some friend, and 
been detained —remaetined the nigut. She 
will b6 here presentiy.”’ 


! 
Pne old inan tried to accept the encour 
agement, but shock bis head sand groaned. 
“Where could shé bave gons, miss?” be 
sah “She could bave sent word, or 
wovid have been back early this morning. 
No, Miss, she’s leftme!l Last night she 


took some things—ciocthes—with per and 


stoleaway. I shall never see her again!’ | 


"Ob, why should you think that! said 
Claire, 


“i's borne home upon me, Miss!’ he 


said. “i Know il as certain es if | saw ber 
dead this very moment.”’ He -auk into | 


the chatrand hid his face with his huge 
rough bands. Then he let them fail, and 
ivoKkéed oul of tbe window with stolid de- 
spair, lI’ ve noticed a change in her for 
som6 Liuie past, Miss,’’ be said, Sut Was 
nervous aud titnid lise sometimes LLbOp- 


Ing, 4nd sometimes wild and gay like. I’ve 


a noticed it!’ 

“Wheredo youthink she bas gone?” 
asked Claire. 

He shook bis head 


| post, explainiug everytiing.”’ 

“No, Misa,” he said, alunost inaudibly. 

| “She'll be too 'shamed to write!’ 
“Ashawed !”’ echoed Ciaire., 


bot gone alone!” 


“Not gone alone!” said Ciaire. witha 


Vague presentment of what was coming. 


“No, Miss. She’s gone with Liut—curse 


bin {’ 


Clsire’s eyes asked with whom, her lips 


refused to frame the question, 
With Mr. Wayre!” ssid the old man. 
C\aire caught the: dge of 


T 


én faintness aseailied her 


“Ou, no, no!’ she breathed. ‘-Not with 
ry ’ 
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“No, po!” said Claire. “It is not true 
You have no right—"”" Her heart revolted 
against the accusation. That the man who 
stood before ber but a few hours Since 
could be guilty of the mean betrayal! of an 
innocent girl seemed preposterous and im- 
possibie! She controlled berseif by » 
greai effort. 

“There is some mistake!” she said, al 
most calmly. 

“I do not know very moch of Mr. 
Wayre,” her lips trewhled, but I know he 
is incapable of doing what you Suspect! 

“There’s no mistake, Miss,”’ said the old 
man, shaking hie head. “He jeft lest 
night, too, and without a word! Why 
should he go and at the same time, and so 
suddenly ? He wasn’t thinking of going! 
He only waited to take a few things in » 
bag: room’s all untidy, and littered as he 
threw the things about ”’ 

Claire sank into achair. A sudden weak. 

ness seemed to bave fallen upon her. «] 
cannot believe it!’ she murmured, more 





; “Do not despair,” said Claire “Perbaps 


“Why not?” asked Claire, irying to} you'll hear from ber by this very next | 


“Yes, Miss,’’ he said, huskily. “She's 


{ the table, for a 


to herself than to bim. 

“It was impossipie!"’ whispered Mrs, 
Lexton, who had been standing inside the 
door, She was almost as moved as Claire, 
for she bad taken a great liking to Gerald, 
sod had even less cause to suspect him 
than Claire had. 
| The old man shook his head again, 
| “Ayé, 0 anyone would bave said, Mum,” 
| be said. 

“But there’s other things besides pis go 
ing so suddenly and at the same time! He 
, and Lucy have been seen together, walk- 
ing alone at night, and in out of-the way 
places. Folks can tell me—now it's too 
late!’ he added, bitterly. 

“They was always together!” said a 
woman amongst the group outside the 
door “T see’em last night!’ Assbe 
epoke Mr. Sapley pushed bis way through. 

““W bat’s this I hear?” he began, then he 
saw Claire, and removed bis hat. Close 
| bebind bim followed Mordaunt. He was 
| looking haggard, and justas a man does 
after a nigbt’s heavy drinking. 

He would have given all he possessed to 
bave been able to keep away from tbe vil- 
lage; but he could not. Something seemed 
io draw bim towards it; a loathsome crav. 
| ing to learn what effect Lucy’s disappear- 
/ance bad created, and how the village 
| folks would explain her sudden and unex- 
| pleted absence, 

Hie cid not enter the room, but stood 
just outside the door, trying to calli a lit- 
ile color into bis cheeks, and to assume an 
alr of benevolent interest. 

Old Sapley listened with bent brows to 
old Hawker’s story, and Mordaunt as be, 
tou, listened, feit a sudden thrill of maiig- 
nant satisfaction which at last sent the de- 
sired color to bis cheeka, 

‘Gone off with Miss Lucy!” said old Sap- 
ley, grimiy. ‘That’s a bad business!” 

A sudden inspiration fell upon Mor- 
daunt; one of those inspirations which 
often come to the criminal, whose brain 
is sharpened by mingled fear «—d cunning. 
| He stepped inside the roor:. 

“{ don’t believe it!’ said, quire 
warmly. “1 beg your pardi:, Miss Sar 
toris! Perhaps I’ve no right to express ap 
| opinion, as I don’t know ali the circum- 
stances of the case; but I can’t help saying 
| that I don’t believe it !”’ 

Claire raised her eyes and lcoked at bim 
with a sudden hope. He caught the glance 
and joltlowed up his happy idea 

“Mr. Wayreand 1 have never been very 
| great friends,” he said, with an affectation 
of candor. “] don’t think we liked each 
oth6r, but in common fairness I am bound 
to say that I don’t think Mr. Wayre would 
be guilty of this that is laid to his charge. 

Claire’s lips moved, Her eyes were fixed 
upon his face, She felt gratefui to bim. 
Knowing bim as she did of bis encvunter 
with Gerald on the night of bis arrival, bis 
conduct in standing up for the absent map 
seemed to her magnanimous to a degres 
Mordaunt understood the expression 10 
ber eyes, and bis heart warmed as if be 
were actually as noble as he seemed. 

“Mr, Wayre was a gentieman,” he said. 
“He had his faults, like most of us, but I 
|} am sure that be was incapabie o! euch 
baseness as this, It’s true that wedon't 
know very much about him, but one cau 
| read aman’s character pretty correctly, 
| even after a short acquaintance, aod, 4% I 
have said, you will find that Mr. Wayre 
knows nothing waatever of this business, 
| and is in no way connected with Mis 

Laucy’s disappearance.”’ 

Claire rose, 
“Thank you,” she said, almost 'n& 

bly. “Mr. Wayre will himself thank y* 


ud} 
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when he returns 
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«Who has seen Mr. Wayre with ber?” 
asked Mordaant, turning upon the group 
at the door. 

There was an awkward silence for a mo- 
ment or two, then the woman who had 
.ooken before, said, baif sullenly, “l’ve 
acon ‘em, and there’s several more as ‘ev 
even ‘em; Jenks for one.” 

And she turned appealing to Jenks, the 
coastguard. He had been standing on the 
oige of the crowd, smoking his pipe, with 
his bands thrust deep into his pockets, 
and with an air of not desiring to take any 
part in the discussion. 

This man bad ratber a sharp, batchet- 
shaped fece, with small, shifty eyes, and 
these eyes bad been watching Mr. Mor 
dannt as that gentleman spoke tn Gerald’s 
aeferce. Appealed to now by the woman. 
and with every eye upon him he moved 
opeasily, and witbout taking his pipe 
from bie mouth, muttered, reluctantly— 

“Yes, I've seen ’em !’’ 

Mordaunt looked at him. 
ask ei 

“The other night, on the cliff path,’’ said 
Jinks, without raising his eyes. 

Mordaunt seemed staggered fora wo- 
meant at this combined testimony, then he 
boldiy, “But what does all this 
’ Nothing! Surely a gentieman 
may bessen talking to a weil conducted 
girl jike Lucy Hawker without being sus- 
pected of any evil designs! Why, any 
one of us, under such circumstances, may 
easily iay ourselves open to a similar 
enarge, if the mere fact of being seen with 
a person of the opposite sex is considered 
suflicient cause for suspicion.” 

Mr. Sapley, who had been regarding his 
son wilh covert surprise—for be knew 
that Mordrunt hated Geraid--muttered, “! 
onght to have sent him to the Bar!’ Then 
he said, aloud— 

“Jt seems to me we're wasting time, The 
girl can’t bave gone far. It ought not to 
be difficult to Lrace ber; she wouid be seen 
and recognized at Throxton station, and 
we could telegrapb and put the police on 
her track. 


“When ?”’ he 


said, 
prove 


‘Til baveno perlice seton my geli!’ 
said old Hawker, with sudden vehem- 
ence. 


His father’s speech had driven the color 
from Mordaunt’s face. It was from such 
practical minds as that of his father he had 
most to fear. 

“Caplain Hawker is quite right,” be 
said. “I can quite undersiand hia feelings. 
Publicity uwiust- er—be avoided as much 
as possible. We must study Captain Hawk- 
6r’s feelings.’’ 

Oid Sapley knitted his brows and looked 
athissou in astonishment. He was com- 
ing Out in quite a new character. Mr. Sap 
ley could scarcely repress a grin. 

“What saould yeu advise, Mordaunt 7” 
hé said, half-mocking/ly. 

“Inquiries must be made, of course,’ 
said Mordaunt, “and if Captain Haygker 
Will permit me, I shail be glad to do what 
lean. I will go down to Thraxton, | wil! 
ridé to the junction and wire inquiries.’’ 

“They mey have crossed the Channel! 
from Sereor from the next port,”’ sug- 
g® ed Oud Sapley, showing by the ‘‘ihey”’ 
that he, at any rate, believed Gerald guiity. 

“She may!’ admitted Mordaunt. 
that case, 1 fear pursuit will be almost 
hopeless ’? 

“She's gone with 
Hawker, brokenly,. 

“1 will go at once,” said Mordaunt. “One 
of you go uptothe house and bring my 
horse !’’ 

A barefooted boy, delighted with the er- 
rand, darted off. 

Claire rose and laid her hand—ait tremb- 
led—upon the old man’s shoulder. “Do 
hot -ose all hope,” she said, pityingly. 
“Mr. Mordaunt will make enquiries at 
once. He will be sure to find her! No 
one in these days of the telegraph can dis- 
appear without being traced.” 


“hn 


him!’ muttered old 





“God bless you, Miss!’ said the old man 
“Bat l know it’sof no use. I shall never | 
866 her again. 

Claire went outside. Mr. Mordaunt was 
Standing talking to the group, and he | 
turned to her at once. 

‘44t me take you to your carriage, Mise | 
Sartoris ?” “he said, His tone was quite | 
different to his usual one; all the foolish | 
allectation was gone out of him. Strange 
“5 il Inay seem, his crime and the terrible 
“anger in which he stood had almost made 
omen of Mr. Mordaunt Sapiey. Life had 
vecomneé @ fearfully serious thing sor bim, 


4nd his foolish Oxford tricks of speech and 


“nner were cast from him 
Waliked to the carriage Claire 
a W voice You have be 
; 6 y ir 1 ja 
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under a spell. 


The blood shot to Mordaunt’s face 
What a lucky idea that wasof his! “I 
only said what I thought,” he said. “i do 
not think Mr. Wayre guilty.” 

*Nor I,” said Claire, trying to contro! 
ber voice, “Though cireumstances——" 

“Circumstantial evidence should never 
be relied upon, or hardly ever,” he said. 
“Many an innocent man has been hung 
upon it. But even supposing tbat Mr. 
Wayre has gone off with Lucy Hawker, it 
doesn’t follow that he intends todo her a 
wrong.”’ 

Claire bad entered the carriage and she 
turned her face to him with parted lips. 

“I mean,” he said, “that he may marry 
ber. Why not? She is, 1 believe, an ex- 
tromely nice girl, rather above her station, 
and Mr. Wayre may consider her quive fit 
to be his wife” 

Ciaire said nothing, but drew her veil 
over her face 

“May I come and tell you the result of 
my inquiries, Miss Sartoris; you would 
like io hear ?"’ 

“Thank you—If you 
shall be giad.’’ 

The carriage drove away. When it had 
goue, the reaction set in upon Mordaunt. 
Ihe flosh that the excitement of playing 


piease— Yos; I 





bis part had caused died awry, and his | 


face resumed and 
pearance. 

What gierribie path ie was treading? 
He was like a man walking on the edge of 
& volcano. And yet what bad he to fear? 
Fate seemed tohave cometo his assist- 
ance. ‘That (iersid Wayre should have 
dissppeared so suddenly and without 
cause, was providentiai for him, Mor 
daunt 


ite worn baggard ap 
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led sorrow and indignation, for the Hawk- 
ers were old inhsbitants and very much 
respected, and Lucy herself had been the 
acknowledged belle of the place. 

Of course, the women blamed her, while 
the men freely cursed Gerald, and not one 
of them had the least suspicion of the 
real criminal. By some it was thought 
that Lucy was too good a girl to be led as- 
tray, and that she was either already 
secretly married, or that Gerald would 
marry her at the earliest opportunity; 
Mordaunt Napley's boldly deciared opin- 
ion naturally carried some weight. 

But old Hawker refused to be comforted, 
and was still firmly convinced that he 
should never see Lucy again. There was 
a good deai of pride about Kegna; it was a 
little place by itself, full of a certain inde 
pendence and jealous of its reputation, 
and it was unanimously agreed that the 


| scandal should be hushed up as closely as 


possible; so that whatever they thought, 
they openly declared their belief that 
things would turn out all right, and that 
Lacy would return “an honest woman.” 
Mordaunt Napley did not como back un- 
til the next day. He had left his horse at 
Tbraxton and had gone down the line, 
ostensibly to make inquiries, He rode 
straight to the cottage with his report, and 


| thongh he looked baggard and worn, as a 
| man mnignt be expected to look who had 


It was irue thet Wayre might return at | 


any moment; but at any rate time was 
gained. Who knew; Fate might stand by 
bim still! At any race, he held the threads 
of the tangled webin his hand. 


If he could bide his guilty secret, could | 
keep Geraid Wa re ftrow returning and | 


proving his innocence, be might follow up 
the steps he had gained in Miss Sartoria’ 


favor. 
For amoment ortwo, his droad gave 


way to the flattering unction of ambition. 
Lucy out of the way, he was free to win 
the good-will of the mistress of Court 
Kegna 

The boy came clattering down the road 
with his horse. Mordaunt gave iim a 
shiliing, and mounting, rode quickly to 
wards Thraxton. 

As be came to the bend of the road, |ead 
ing to Regna, a figure stepped out from 
the side path and stood in his way. [t was 
Jenks, the coastguard. 

Mordaunt was riding past, but 
thing in the man’s face arrested him, and 


eOUuLe- 


he pulled up. 

“Well, what is it, Jenks?’ he asked, 
impatiently. ‘“‘Hlas anything further been 
discovered 7” 


“Not as { knows of, sir,’’ he said, still 


keeping his 6ye on his pipe. “| was only 
going to ask your boncr for a bit o’ 
’becca !”’ 

Mordaunt’s face Musned angrily. “Is 


this a time to stop meon such an excuse?” 


he said, hotly “You're always begging 


for tobacco!" 

Jenks still looked at his pips impas 
sively 

‘No offence, sir,’ ne said ‘i'm & poor 
man, and ’bacea costs a deal o’ money !’ 

Mordaunt swore at iin aga “haven't 
any,” he said. ‘“(#etou' of my way! 

Jenks did not move. lie stocd right in 
front of the horse, and loo’ ed as if he 
meant to lay hold of the bridl.. 

“Perhaps yer honor ‘u’'l give me the 


price of a pipe?" he said. 

Ashe spoke, he raised his shifty eyes 
with a peculiar expression to Mordaunt’s 
face. Mordaunt went scarlet with anger, 
and his lips parted with another oath; but 
something tn the man’s small 6yos —was it 
a wenace ?—struck Mordauntdumb, The 
color ieft his face, and he sat like a man 
A sudden fear, apringing 
from whence he knew not, cramped his 
heart. 

“Confound you!’ he said, ‘you 
confirmed beggar !”’ 

He took a coin from his pocket, scarcely 
conscious that it was a sovereign, and 
flung it to the ground, and rode on, curs 
ing himself for a fool for being frightened 
at a inan’s giance. 


area 


Jenks picked up theccin and looked 
over his shoulder atthe retreating horse 
man, with a strange smile. “You're a 
boid one! he muttered 

\ ; 
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The people «at sly a pa 


Wilh ming 


disap pearance 


cussing Lucy’s 


been traveling so many hours without 
rest, he bore a cheerful and encouraging 
countenance. 

His reappearance had been noticed, and 
a small group gathered round the door, 
and be addressed them as much as the 
bereaved father. ; 

* You were right and | was wrong,” he 
said, gravely. “She has gone with Mr, 
Wayre.”’ 

A murmur arose, and old 
groaned and cienched his hand. 

“T traced them as far as Welby Junc- 
tion, and there I found that a gentleman 
answering Mr. Wayre’s deecription in 
company withs young girl, had taken 
tickets for Londen. They failed to iden- 
tify her by my description, but a porter 
remembered seeing the gentleman carry- 
ing a bundle wrapped in a large, blue 
cotton apron or bandkercblef.’’ He paused 
and looked round trquiringly, and one of 
tue women said: 

“Aye, that’s Lucy’s rigbt enough! She 
thave wrapped her things up in it.”’ 

Mordaunt Sapley moistened his lips 
covertly, “That removes all doubt then,” 
hesaid. “Leould bave placed the matter 
in ‘he hands of the police, but, as I said 
yesterday, | did pot think it would be well 
to do so, and I have communicated with a 
friend in London with whom in5 father 
does bosiness, and asked him to make in- 
Hie will spare no expense, and | 
that we shal! soon hear of 


Hawker 


tue 


quiries 
have no doubt 
the fugitive 

The listeners murmured their approval, 
and old Hiawker stammered a few words 
of gratitude 

“Tl am confident,”’ said Mordaunt, 
as he mounted bis horse, “that Mr. Wayre 
will act honorably by your daugbter; and 
if he should not have already done so, we 
will find some means of compelling him. 
' ehould advise you to talk about the mat- 
tec as littie a® possibile, and to think of her 


still 


#23 charitably a8 you can. After all, he 
wnciuded with a foresd smile, ‘*#he ia not 
the oniy giri who has run away from 
home, and made a secret marriage !”’ 
Mordaunt Sapiey was not by any means 
a favorite, but ‘a great many who heard 
him telt convinced that he wasa_ better 
sort of man than they had thought him, 


and lney agreed that he had acted in this 
matier asa truefriend tothe Hawkers 
and to KRegna in general. 

Mordaunt rode straight up to the Court, 
feeling that bis dusty, travel-stained ap- 
pearance would count in his favor witb 
Mise Nartori«. 

He was sbown the library, and 
presently Claire came to him. He noticed 
thata change had taken place in her ap- 
pearance during the last few hours, 

She was no paler than usual, but there 
was a set loow sbout ber eyes and her lips 
as if she bad suffered from the painful 
event, anc av if sné were trying to subdue 
all signs of that suffering. 

“j have come up at once, Miss Sartoris,’’ 


into 


be ssid, “for | thought that you would 
like to bear what news I had as soun as 
possil a” 

“Thank you eaid Ciaire. She stood | 
wit ne 4 resting on the table, her 
fa ” ” e® win wa, as if ahe 

x » He igi t 
enanc N ne ca 

» e wha ai soffered during 

1686 b 1188, ul ahe was not 

n wear her heart uj her sleeve, | 





and her natural pride had come to her ss- 
sistance in her struggle to appear 
and unmoved. 
Mordaunt Sapiey, as he gianced 
sideways, thought that she looked 
imperial, notwithstanding the 
ness of the lovely face, and the 
of the girlish figure. Even at 
ment he compared her with 


iike a star within bis ken. 

‘Have you discovered anything?” asked 
Claire. 

He was careful to repeat almost word 
for word, what he had sald at the Hawh- 
ers. 
“I regret that I wae wrong in expres. 
ing my belief in Mr. Wayre’s innocence,” 
he wound up. “Bat lam still comvinesd 
that Mr. Wayre will act as an honorable 
man and marry the girl. Why he should 
have persuaded ber to fy with him in this 
clandestine manner | cannct imagine; but 
no doubt he will explain bis reason when 
ne returns,”’ 

Claire averted her fece slightly, a taint 
tremor had passed over her lips. 

“You think that he will return ?’ she 
seid, In a low voice. 

Mordaunt looked at her with real or at- 
fected surprise. “Wili he sot becom 
pelled to do so?” he ssid. “There is the 
building——” 

Claire moved to the window. “I should 
wish that to be stopped now,” she said. 

Mordaunt Sapley’s heart leapt exuit- 
ingly. 

‘But the contract has been entered into 
with Lee,” he said; “the work has been 
com menced,”’ 

Claire raised ber head proudiy and 
looked straight before her “Mr. Lae can 
be com pensated,”’ she said. “Surely I am 
not compelled to go on with it, if Ido not 
like to do so?’ 

‘No, no, certainly not,” assented Mor- 
daunt. “It is entirely a matier of money: 
Iwill speak to my father, and we will 
take steps to stop the work lummediately. 
In any case, it would nat be well to go on 
during Mr. Wayre’s at.»nce, and, under 
any circumstances, we have only to carry 
out your wishea,’”’ 

“Thank you,” said Claire, terning to 
him, and for the first time noticing his 
pale face and dusty condition. “Have 
you not been home yet? Will you not 
have some wine?’ 

He thanked her gratefully, but declined. 
“My father will be anxious to bear my re 
port,’’be said, “and I will not keep him 
waiting any longer.” 

“It was very kind of you to come to the 
Court first,” said Claire. 

He begged her not to mention it, and as 
he opened the door he said, with admir. 
ably simulated sincerity— : 

“Forgive me, Misa Sartoria, if I ask you 
not to condemn Mr. Wayre, but withoid — 
your judgment.” 

He rather overacted his part; a slight 
color rose to Clatre’s face, 

‘It can be of very little importanoa, Mr. 
Mordsunt, whether | condemn Mr. 
Wayre ornot. | trust, for Lacy’s sake, 
that your opinion of him may be a correct 
one,”’ 

Mordaunt bowed himself out deferent- 
ially, and went for his horse, which he 
had sent round to the stables. 

As be passed through the shrubbery in 
which Mrs. Burdon’s cottage was hidden, 
he saw the old lady sitting on her usual 
bench In the sunlight. He was passing on 
with the nod which Mr. Mordaunt Napiey 
was inthe habit of throwing to bis inferi- 
ors, when Mra. Burdon raised her head, 
and shading her eyes with one hand, beck- 
oned to him with the other. 

Mordaunt stopped reluctantly, and re- 
garded ber with impatient contempt 

“Have you seen his lordahip this morn- 
ing 7’ sane quavered. 

“What does she mear?’ Mordaunt 
asked of the girl in charge of the old wo- 
man. ‘Do you mean Lord Wharton ?"’ he 
inquired, addressing the old woman and 
raising his voice. ‘‘He’s dead—ilong ago.” 

“Dead !’ quavered Mra Burdon, asif 
appalled. “Not dead?” 

“Yes, of course, he’s dead f’ sald Mor- 
daunt. 

“It can’t be true,”’ she muttered, wring- 
ing her bands. ‘‘ You're deceiving me, Mr. 
Sapley. Ii know you! You're young 
Sapley, from Thraxton, the new agen.” 

‘ eald Mor 


you take me f y father 














DECORATION DAY. 








Dread war how it rends fair homes and fond 
besarte 
The biest ties of mature so rushiess to server 
At tts beck from all dear the brave soidter de 
parts 
Perhaps to come back and perhaps to come 
never. 


Miah dialect; and if 1 were to try to doso | 
question greatly whether [| should be un- 
derstood. 


“Yeu, I think I have just got in in time, 
Dare,” 1 replied, shaking myself likes 
Newfoundiand dog. “An awful storm is 


| coming on,” I continued, as a vivid dash 


it eathers the bloom and the pride of the race | 


No piace for the weak, these are cast ast 
spurning, 
Whille over ite deep crimeoned trall we may 
trace 
Pain want flerce distress and love's bosoms 
cad mourning. 


Ab naught but fair peace can halt tte careers 
Hid an end t the strife, bitter anger dt+ 
pelling. 
With fower heaped hands on that day #he 
appears 
All over the land 
dwelling. 


in each woe stricken 


And no one ts repelled for the feeble chi 


may 
Mave her truest reward sweet approval be 
stowing 
Should it lay a fair bud on the love howeored 
clay 


O'er whose bed our affections are gicowtng 


The rons Of the south and the sons of the 
north 
W bose dust is embalmed and coshroadedt I 
giory— 
Sines both have displayed manly valer and 
worth 
Thetr brave deeds of rigitare temeorta 
story. 





Faith’s Sacrifice. 


RY «. T. D. 





bs UR FAITH"—somehow the words 

() haunted mé, and I felt a wish to 

- hear something more; I had a con- 

viction that there was more to learn than 

those two wordson the simple marble 
cross at first indicated. 

A combination of business and pleasure 
hed taken me into beautiful wild Corn 
wall, and a desire to painta particolar 
view of the aea rocks led my footsteps into 
the little country churchyard whieh 
seemed almost to overhang the sea. 

In passing backwards and forwards to 
the sheltered corner which formed my 
stadio for the time being, | had been 
struck by those two words, which were 
engraved in letters of gold upon « pure 
sud spotieas marble. 

like the ocslebrated epitaph in Worces 
ter Cathedral, it seemed to say so much 
and so littie. Asi aat in the warm sum 
mer sunshine, transferring tothe canvas 
the bold, glorious rocks before me, my 
thoughts wandered off into vague specuia- 
tions suggested by those words om the 
white crosa, 

Treione was not a place of note or 
colebrity—merely a littie out-of the way 
Gshing village—if a dozen cottages and 
one small inn justify me in making use of 
such a word—round which any one could 
wa'k in an hour, and possessing the smal! 
picturesque church of which I have 
spoken, with ite green churchyard over- 
hanging the sea. 

The only pretensions in the place to s 
saperior class of house was a large ram- 
bling kind of Duilding which stood alone 
away from the cottages, on the rocks, and 
which I should fancy in wild wintry 
weather would be rather too near to the 


Ever-sounding and mysterious main 


to be pleasant as a habitation. 

I imagine that | must be rather a specu 
lative tarn of mind, for in my rambiings 
about I find myself constantly dreaming 
in a vague sortof way of the stories and 
histories of the different things and places 
Ieee | am an artist vy profession, and 
the wandering, Bohemian life 1 nave led 
for thirty years has brought me into con- 
tact with some strange localities and peo 
ple. 

i was busy painting away, and dream- 
img as usual, somehow connecting in my 
mind the white crosson the grave beeide 
me with the large house onthe rocks in 
the distance, when 1 was startied out of 
my reverie by some heavy drops of rain 
failing upon my picture, and, looking up, 
leaw to my astonishment that the sum- 
mer sky was clouded over, anda storm 
evidently brewing all round me. 


of lightning gieamed for an instant over 
the surging sea. 

“Ay, that there is, sir,”’ be assented. ‘It 
is going to be tremendous; bat it won't 


te ‘eet long, Mr. Beauchamp; these summer 


| storme never do; and it’s a good thing 
| they don’t, ior we come in for enough in 





the winter all along this coast to last us 
the year round.” 

“I ahould imagine so,” 1 said. “I have 
noticed In the little churchyard on the 
rocks how many of the head-stones tell 
their ead story of ‘sorrow on the sea.’ 
That ren.inds me I have also noticed a 
white cross to ‘Our Faith.’ Can you tell 
me anything about it, Dare ?’’ 

“Ay, that 1 could, Mr. Beanchamp; but 
Tom Hayes can toll it better,’’ he replied. 
“You see Faith was his girl, in a sort of 
way, and he knows the ins and outs far 
better than any of us do, If you wouid 
like to bear all about it, sir, | will send 
and ask bim to come over and tell you 'he 
story himeeilf.”’ 

Of course I said | should be glad if he 
would do 80; and that war the way in 
which | came to hear one of those ‘‘short 
and simpie annals of the poor’ which 
earry their own lesson in every word, and 
their moral into every heart. I have writ 
ten down the story aa | heard it, only ren- 
dering more comprehensibie the almost 
incomprehensible disiect of the oid Cor 
nishman. An hour later Dare opened the 
door of my siliing-room. 

“If you please, Mr. Beauchamp,” said | 
he, ‘“shall Tom Hay es come in now 7" 

‘Certainly,’ | replied; and I roae to meet 
avery weather beaten old man, in the) 
garb of a Coastguard. I pushed e chair 
towards him, and after some iittle genersl 
conversation, he told me the following | 
story: — 

“You must not expect, Mr. Beauchamp, 
that I can fill my short history of our 
giri with big words and high sounding 
names,” he begang “bat I will tell it to 
you as best I can, and will promise you 
not to take longer over it than I can 
beip 

“It is more than thirty years ago now 
sirce I first entered the service, and my 
wife and I cameand settied down at Tre- 
lone. It is not much of a place now even, 
and then it was considerably wilder and 
lems frequented, and a grand nest for 
semuggiers and wreckers, and all sorts of 
evil minded men gad women. My men 
and I hed stiff work at first with the in- 
habitants, and it was often a toss up whieh | 
gre the mastery. 

“One night- it was in February—for I 
remember all about it very distinctly, as | 
well asif ithad happened vesterday—! 
called my men together, and we turned | 
out to watch, though [| did not think we 
should beable to make out much, as it | 
wae Lbiowing a regular hurricane right on 
to the rocks facing the sea. 

“When we got well on the rocks, we 
distinctly beard a ship's guns firing right 
in front; and 1 knew that if the poor fel- 
lows altempted tocome nearer shore it 
would teall up with them, ior no timber 
conld bold together against the rocks in 
soch a gale. 

‘We stood watching her lights as they 
rome and fell with the motion of the 
mighty waves; it was all we could do, you 
sea, sir, for it would have been worse than 
useless to attempt to putout a boat tnat 
neg ht 

“i felt that the poor creatures on board 
were doomed, for in spite of our danger- 
Signal the ship kept nearing the rocks 
At last we heard her strike upon them, 
and the fearful cry that rose amicist the | 
howling of the wind and came to us. 
baunted me for weeks afierwarda, 

“The morning dawned upon as dismal 
and awful a scene as it has ever been my 
lot to witness. The shore was covered 
with broken planks and spars, and the 
ghastly faces andtorn bodies of men and 
women were carried up by the surf, and 
washed on to the shore and rocks. There 
were some few who were yet alive, and 
who thanked us afterwards for our care, 





| bat most of them were dead, and all we 


| 
l wae 


mot long In collecting my paraphernalia | 


and making the best of my way to the 
primitive littie inn, the pride of Trelone, 


where | had taken up my temporary 
aborcta 

“You have just saved ireelf a wet 
ting, Mr. Beanc? amp, #aiki mine hoat 
the broadest Cornish, aa | entered “ 
not attempt to write this peculiar on Eng 


had to do tras to see them decently buried 
im the church yard. 

“Well, Mr. Beauchamp, | was walking 
slong the shore afterwards towards my 


bouse, when I heard a sort of moan, and | 
f na 


a woman iying in sas sheltered 

rer amongst the rocks with a little 
asped in her arma The woman, 

poor thing ! was dying when I found her. 
There was a great bruise on her head 
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which showed she had struck against the of-the-way coast, or 


rocks, ora separ, perhaps in her endeavor 
tossvetbecbilid Anyway she died, and 
we buried ber with the rest of them; but 





the beby I carried home to my wife, and | 


she nursed it and kept it until it grew as 
bright a « young lark. 
“Now, Mary, whet are we going to fix 


about the ebhiid fT I asked her, when the much up at the 


ebiid bad been with us some days. 
“*PFixz shout iT she said. 


the little thing but keep it?’ and she 
kissext the child's face a8 it lay smiling on 
her knee. 

“*You will fod it more trouble to you 
that it’s worth, girl,’ Isaid. ‘You had far 
better let me take it away in Bayley’s 
cart te the esiem at Mervyn.’ 

“Tom,” she ssid, putting her arm out 
and drawing me towards ber by the coat, 
‘Set as keep it ourselves, I am often 
lonely at Umes, and I get fretting over 
our own little children that are gone. It 


child tm the bourse How do we know, 


‘Why, we lifted out of their etecien 
must keep it, Tom; what could we do with | anyway not ter some 








to work in the rigist 


the rocks. It does wat do 
wy 
oe then 
have oot the seme spd edecsice 
preciate it, aad B caly makes then 
contented with t>e lif ie which the 
mighty hae placed theca. 

“Well, sir, afer some time Mra ai 
monte begam to comme amd si: talking to 
my wife, spd them ber com, s Suc bend 
some gentleman, used to come im is the 
evenings, and sit supcking and talking to 
me, until I aed to forget to ge my rounds 
at nighta He would tell me storiss of 


| foreign countries, aed weke me repeat 
would make me so happy ‘o have this | 


dear, that it bas pot been sent purposely | 


to us in the mace of those we have iost?’ 

“Wel, Mr. Beauchamp, somehow 
women bave sa way of getting round 
one, and the end of it was that we kept 
the ehild. it soon made its way into our 
hearts, for it war 84 pretty and as winning 
a little thing a* | ever saw, and I shonid 
say aheoo’ O'leen or exghteen months old. 
My wite called the chiid Faith, for she 
said she felt sere that it would bring its 
own bies=ing. 

“op it dit, sir; from the first it seemed 
to brigbtem ep the old house, and soon, 
With ifs childish chatter and merry laugh- 


| ter, there was not a brighter or happier 


cottage In Trelome It is astonishing how 


| ebiidres resemble sunshine. 


“Wheo Faith got to be about four years 
old of so, Mm wee e»mething wonderful to 
see the way <b would skip likea young 
goat from reek to rock; it offen used to 
inake m¢ tern ick to see how she could 
clim®d them. Bat she was never hurt: her 
foot wa* a= sare as the gulls themselves. 





“As (he years passed on the child grew | 


in beauty. amtil al sixteen she was just as 
lovely « pecture as painter ever drew. Her 
hair was the color of the sunshine, bright 
and }esntifal as threads of gold, and rip- 
pling all over with waves, and her eyes 
were bice as the skies over foreign seas. 
It wee whem Faith was about sixteen 
yeare old that the beginning of our trou- 
ble seemed to come 

“{ daresay, Mr. Beauchamp, you have 
noties that big, rambling sort of house 
up om the reck=s overhanging the ssa? 
Well. «ir. the boiiding of that house was 


| the commencement of sorrow to my wite 


| 
| 
| 


| 


and me We watched ite progress, and | 


spéecniate! aucomgst ourselves about it; for 


tleman would choowe to build and reside 


| in from cheies we thought However, we 
when we bad seen 
| quantities of comily furnitne carried in, a 


were tamakem: for, 
gentieman and lady came and took posses- 


sion. Semenbow it got talked of amongst 


they weren« Eaogiih. I do not think it 
ever struck any of us that the people at 
the ng house Koj< +> iualy servants; but 
afterwards it ccocurred to us when it was 
tom late 

“Mrs Almonte—that was their name, sir 
—-soon began to take notice of Faith. She 
use.’ t+ meet ber in her walks about Tre 
lon*; and ro one could pass our chiid with- 
oul notieing ber strange beauty, and how 
Unlike she seemed to her young associates, 
the eniidrem of the fishermen. 


some of the sdwenteres I bed bed wits 


would ask me to go up te the big beue- 
and I went many evenings, eed ost with 
him in a little recus be called bis stady, 
talking and smoking. and drinking some 
of his rare old wines. 

“] suppose | was pot eccustemed to thet 
kind of thing, ter geeersiiy I weed te gut 
dro sy and drop cf to sleep, and never 
opeo my ¢yes eetil mersiceg Whe! 
awoke and went dows to the station, | 
wouid be sure to hear that the eaunggiers 


| hed run s carge ssGere Guring the night. 


This happened every time I went t the 
big house i= the ewenming, until af let I 
declined goieg to Mr. Ailmente’s ary 
more. 

“A day came at lest when I got « letter 
anonymously, which said ‘hat there would 
be a ship isdes with costly silks and 
things of that sect seem euslieg cuteits 
Trelone on s certain: wight. 

“The letter wemt om to say, thet # they 
found they could set rum ssbere then, 
they meant to sail bither wp the oneal, to s 
piace called Payne's Creek, and # I 
wanted to take the gang. K was a splendid 
chance. It alan geve a eort of bint that the 
governors had get te bearcf my Saving 
been off guard two or thre tas a 
nights, and that this weld be s grand op- 
portunity of redeemeaeg wy chara ter. 

‘“)f course, I acted immediately spose 
that letter, and I Bed everything pot into 
order on beard the Rewemue cutter, = as 
to be able to give cheese t the foreign 
clipper. We waited tuspatientiy for the 
night to come, and when st ist & 4H, end 
the darkress fii, we could wery se 
make out the ship cocat=g sieng cio is 


| shore, under the lee of the recks, a= mice 
Treione is oat thé sort of place that a gen- | 


and tight « lnttie tarque ss lever ase. 
The night was a= dark of paich—jom the 
som of night s sqauggier delights m i 
dare say they trusted to the darspess bit 
ing them, bat they bad wideawske: © 
deal with, and we soem found them cut; 


our giasses showed her to us waiting fer 
us ibat they came trem NSpain—anyway, 


the chance of rumming ber carga From 


| the looks of the sky, lkzew es Sorm we 


So it got | 


on from ome thing to another, until at last 


Faith was almost always with Mrs. Al- 
monte, walking or sailing about with her 
in one of the loveliest littie boats | aver 
saw. 

“The neighbors all thought it was a fine 
thing for the child to be made so much of, 


neither my wife nor | thought it good; 
still, we were too fond of ber to croas her 
more than we could heip, and wesaw that 
ali the goimg to the great house, and the 


not, and did pot spoil her. 

“It bee always been my opinion that 
Faith was s real born lady, but i never 
had any proof to bring forward of it. 
The little clothes we took off the child, 
and theese of the mother—my wife has 
them yet, carefully locked up—are .« athy 
and fine, different to those worn by com- 
mon folks, and there was a smal! chain of 
gold round the baby’s neck, with 
attached, « pretty thing, and not «u: 
are ever w poor people Bat 
never cruld trace the 
friends of reiations of the chiid 


& star 


[ad 


rm by with 


a. ihbesa « we 


Perhaps 
we are too far from the world on this out 


threatening, amd I wae particularly sez 
ious to get the smuggier” fener eee over le 
fore it burst over us: for cer storms bere 
are something terriSe_ 

‘As |] was lesvieg the boose te go 08 
board the em'ter, lca‘ied out, “Mery, 18 
storm comes, mind you gx Jum Hames © 
firethe beacom om Cratte Potst, o the 
whole lot of as may be besten ope tee 
rocks.’ 

“| heard my wite «bat to me thst abe 
would not forget it ae I passed cut ime the 
bleak, dark night. 

“| must expiaim whet the Treione Soe 
con was like sir, oe you may et seder 


stand it. It ies lerge beamier standing big? 


on three legs, which were Srmiy riveted 


to the rock om Craboe Point, which ™ (b* 
and ups copstantiy at the big house; but | 


highest point overhamging thé'ece 1: Bad 
a great lid, which was padicocked éoF* 
threugh which the Seapes used to shoot SP 
and jigbt the dangerous ovast and the only 


| placs where a ship cocid eafely run s*bore 
presents Mra Almonte gave her, could 


below. There wae « bigh resling 


the brazier, made of wee; for we hand 





that some of the worst of the smoge*e 
used to poke out the Sra, so that we might 
not ssee them. Well after some cheering 
about, and whee the might wee wel 0% 
the smaggiing clipper sailed of wowarde 
Payne’s Creek, and we gsve quick chee 
I must tell you, Mr. Beseceamp, ‘s* 


Payne’s Creek was a sort of little se ered 
cove a good way ap the coax, ! — 
there is some stery sitached = 
which it took ite mame It » stout ® 
smuggier named Parne, beat i a ~ 
get the tales I have beard of the citere® 


places round aoc 
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The sea wes dead ageicst os, and the pain and suffering; and he drew the sheet | 


{ was rising every momect, which 
made it very difficult for os to keep the 
clipper in sight, bat we mapeged to do 
that, although we made smali way t- 
wards gaining apow her. At last the 
storm broke over our beads, and it was 
aboot as fearfal a* any lever bappened to 
pe caught in. We thought oar littie cutter 
would get pitehed upon the rocks. while 
the thunder kept Up #ocn 8 terrific roar we 
could bardly bear our own vane. 

“ip the midst of the storm we see the 
clipper steer right out to ss, and so we 
jost ber. We waited about for a long 
time, just to see whether of oct she might 
have gone (45 Om parpose to misicad us; 
but no sign of the sbip ever came in sight 
again, acd we conciuded she bad taken 
her cargo to a jews guarded isnding-pisce 
beyond our best That was suppwing she 
eacaped being keeled over im the storm, 
or dashed upem the rocks Meanwhile, 
we mace the test of oar way beck to 
Treione. ; 

“jt is a very dangerous coast, as I think 
[wid you, Mr. Kesuchamp; sed the oniy 
place where s tost can run ashore is just 
beneath the beacon light om Cratbe Point 
We were a long while knocking about be- 
fore we sew the welcome light blese up; 
put after the beacom wae lighted, we soon 
ran ashore through the breakers, snd Jest 
giaa of the prespect tefore usof warm 
fires and dry clothes. Afier giving my 
men a few orders, | hurried up the rocks 
reme. My wile met me atthe door wita 
a pale, ‘rightened face. 

“Tom, she said, te Faith with you? 
Did yor aet meet ber?” 

“No, leaid. ‘Has ebe gone ap to the 
big house, Mary? The ebild i» surely 
never obtin « seerue like this 7” 

““b, Tom, she ie,” eid my wife, break- 
ing down. Sce out, and ahe is rot st 
the large house. Jim Baines wae ont, 
over at Mervyn, end would not be back 
antil late, and there wae no one else to go; 
a Faith said she would go bereelf and 
fire the beacon. Sbe has been gone such a 
jong, weary time,” wailed Mary. ‘1 seem 
to feel sure something wrong hz hap- 
pened 10 her, of she would have beon 
back again vefore this” 

“Well, Mr. Beauchamp, you may be 
aure that I wes not lowg tp lighting «a jan- 
tern and making the bestof my way over 
the rocks after Faith <A great fear wae 
upon me thatthe ebiid had bees biown 
over the rocks in the #t.rm, apd my legs 
shook under me as | bhastewed towards the 
biszing beacos. I was not jong io climb- 
ing Craboe Point, and wren i get to the 
top of it, there, im the fail tigntof the 
brezier, lay our ebild, with ber tonnie 
eyes closed, and perfectiy #t1ll and white 

“On, my dariieg? emid I, ‘what i» i 7” 


wine 


‘Though | axed, there wae iiitie need 
f me to do =, for bending over ber | saw 


that b.oowl was Sowtog from 2wound in 
ber side. and | knew there bad teen foul 
pizy. 

“ltook ber upin my arme end carried 
bérhome. I laid tie ebiid upou our bed, 
awione of the peighi«es went off to Mer- 


Yyn fora doeter, while Mary and I sat 
with Faith Presentiy she cpene’d her 
eyes 


“*Pather, are you there? she said, in a 
low, weak -¥ temit over ber, too 
héartbroken to speak. ‘I want to tell you 
how it was,’ she ssid, “and I know I shal! 
nA beable totaik much. They did not 
Want meto frethbe besem; they wanted 
"Utter to epitt apor the recaa But I 
minc their thresia, father; I! 
‘raved them all, an4 i bave saved you.’ 


ioe. i 


ine 


lkt not 


over her face. 


| 





“I reed not spin out the rest, Mr. Besu- 
ehainp. Our Faith bed given her bright 
and beantifal young life to save an old fel 
low like me But it is not for us to 
choose.’’ 

“Weill, Hayes,” | said, after a pease 
“did you ever hear anything more of the 
smuggiers?’’ 

“Yea, sir, | did. That foreign brig that 
we followed up to Payne's creek wae noth- 
ing but a decoy. While we were lLeating 
sbout in tbe storm, the smugglers ran 
asborea fine cargo of costly silks and 
things, just under tne rocks where the 
beacon stands. We found cut afierwards 
that the grand Spanish gentleman, Mr. 
Almonte, was himself tne leader of a large 
gang of smugglers: we took the ehote of 
them nicely one night, and likewise took 
possession of the big house on tie rocks.” 

“Did you ever find ont who fired the 
shot, Hayes?’ | asked. 

“No, rir, never,’ he repiied. 

After some more chattirg upon varkwue 
subjects, Hayes left me slone, and thers 
and then, du.ing my weditation= upon 
the story | bad just heard, ims 
my head to make it asubjcet for « picture 
1 wished to begin. 

1 lived with my motber iu a email coun- 
try village in the Norih, «nd alter | get 
home many things cecurred wheh pre 
vented my commencing my picture at 
ones, a8 I intended. Wien at laat I did ae, 
J got more and more interesieod in work 
ing out the idea which hai taken poses 


it eniered 





ler, 
|, Colonel Bamfyeid and his daughter hung 


sion of my mind during the last few days | 
of my stay at Treione 
. * * . * * 


The year after | waa down at Treione i 
sent my picture to the Koyai Academy. 
Amidat dark and projecung roekve I hat 
represeniéed a singil boat #tealing in with 
the cargo of contraband goods anda wii 
and lawless crew, wi ile overthem a great 
beacon biazed, and sachet 
upon the face of a beautiful girl standing 


threw it# iurid 


| seamen saved themselves by swimming 


replied; “and afterwards Hayes and his 


on the rocks, in the pieuresqoe cestame | 


of a fisherman’s chiid 
One day i was standing in the Academy 
admiring # picture that bad been hong 
up next to mine, when a voice behind me 
exciaimed, “Muriolle, child, what pictare 
is that? I cannot réad this small print.’ 
“It is ‘A Scene at Harvest Time,’ pape, 
dear,” a girl’s voice replied, in the saree 
eat fureign accent | had ever heard, 
“Nothing of the Kind, Murielie,”” said 
her father. “I do not mean that yellow 
daub; I mean the picture above—that gir! 
on the rocks, It is the strangest likerns-s 
1 ever saw,” he muttered ina lower ‘ome 
“That one papa?” eaid hie dzughter. 


“Let me see—— Noe. 51; it {4 calles Wor 
Faith.” What a strange title for a pietare, 
is it not?’’ 

“Vory,” | beard the old geotieman re- 
ply. ] turned round « moment after- 
wards, and saw # young girl not more 
than eighteen, wilh ber face —one of tbe 
most perfect {1 bad ever seen aised ts 
look at my picture. 

“Excuse me, #ir, Can you '#i) me tbe 
name of thé artist WhO executed that pe 
ture?’ the gent '¢inan axked me, a- = 2 
moving away. tie vas 4 fine har owns 
man—of about sixty, | should ay 7" 
decidedly military alr. 

I raised my Lat. 

“The artisi’s name tx Chares Keanu 
champ,’ | ssid, pausing a moment 

“Po vou know him? Can you tell me 
anything abouthbim? Conid I iad him? 
be continued, speaking evidentiy unde 

| some exciiemernt 

“it is my piectore I replied; “I as 


“Who was it Gred at y¢0, my darling? | 


| asked. 


“‘| do aot know,’ she ssid—“«ume of the | 


*“Huggiers it muet bare been. 
theaght I wae Jim Baines. 

“And you lighted it, and they shot 
you!’ | erie. 

“I saw it all as abe «poke, end I lsid my 
Héad upon the pillow Leasde her, and cried 
K6@ 4 Woman. 

‘Father,’ she said, after = while,in s 
fainter, weaker voice, ‘jou saved wy life 
when | wae a baby, anc now I bave saved 
yours. It bas made me very bappy in- 
see, 

“After that she raco bied off a desi, and 
“Poke ot things that happened when sabe 
Was (uite a wee thing Suddenly she sat 
ay ed at os—eucb « bright. 


They 


Pin 66d and exai 
ptarefn 


Scnle 
rather and mother.’ she said, ‘kia 
ne nk i sball sleep now; I feel very 





| esutinued, turning to the young iady, 


” 


Charies Beaucham p 
“The deuce you are!” he exclaimed, is 
“Well, Mr. Beanchamy, | 
cannot talk to you bere. My carriage 
at the door; will you accept a sest an 
dine with me? I must hear semething «* 
that face, for it isa very remarkable one, 
aud it has awakened ihe raddet memory 


great surprise. 


of my life. But first let me introduce 
myself,” and taking 4 ecard trom ° 
pocket, he banded it to me. “Thin,” t« 


my daughter, Miss Bamfyeid 
I glanced at the card I heli—**slone 
Bamfyeld, 19th Dragoons. 
“J shall be very bappy to 
origin and history «f ty pictare, 


Bamfyeld,’’ 1 said 
now. if you do nat mind,’ 


” 


teil you tre 


Caiconel 


“Then come 


he returned and thereupon he mase the 


best of bia way through the crowd, leas 


f ow 
I 


eo! 





? 





“Here we are,” said the Colonel, pres 
ently, as we stopped before s handsome 
bouse in the neighborbood of Hyde Park. 

Hsif an hour afterwards I felt thor- 
cogbly at home with Colonel Bamfyeld 
and his daughter. We were sitting ins 
lerge, handsome library when Miss Bam- 
fyeid eaid— 

“Mr. Beauchamp, | know paps is long- 
ieg to bear the story of your picture; will 
you nt teil it to us now f”’ 

I commenced to teil the story as I had 
beard it from Tom Hayes; but when I got to 
the account of the shipwreck in the storm, 
Colone! Bamfyeld stopped me. 

‘The name of the vensel?”’ he asked 
eageriy. 

‘Can you teli it to me?” 

“I think it was The Western Mtar, or 
The Star of the West,” I replied. 

“The very same,” he said, with a quiver- 
ing voce, interrupting me. “Mr. Beau- 
champ, nearly seventeen years ago my 
wife and child embarked on board The 
“tar of the Weat, from India; thesbip was 
»recked, and ail lost; we received news of 
it shortiy alterwards. It is, of course, only 
acnreidence; bat do you know tbat the 
face of tbat girl in your picture isthe very 
in age of my lost wife!’ 

I then told them of the dying woman 
aad child, of Hayes’ adoption of the lat- 
of her pnobie sacrifice and death. 


upem every word,and the on.y interrup- 
thor J had was a smothered sob occasion- 
ally from Murieiie. 

‘Then the reports were not correct, Mr. 
Heanchamp? They said every passenger 
wae lowt; only a few—twoor three—of the 


ashore. They never mentioned a child, 
or I ehould have made instant inquiries,” 
waid the Colonel. 

‘| do not suppose that anyone out of 
lrelome knew that the baby was saved,” I 


wife wrew vo fond of her to tronbie the 
world with inquiries, They have some 
things yet belonging to the child and her 
mother—the clothes they wore at the time 
of the wreck, and asmall gold chain and 
star, which they found round the baby’s 
nerk.”’ 

“Mr. Keavuenamp,”’ said the Colonel, 
“would you object to accompanying 
my daughier and me to morrow to the 
acone of the wreck of ‘The S'ar of the 
Wan” 

‘4ertainiy not,”’ ! replied. 
anything 1 can to help you.” 

= appened that my second journey 
t. Tre one was arranged for me without 
much troub'e on my part 

Af.er dinner Murielle sang to me, and 
her voce, wit. ber pretty foreign accent, 


“1 will do 


<7 





was jike herself—beautiful, J found out | 
in the course of conversation that she had 
teen born at Madrid, and that she had 
teen lef: there in thechsrgeof an aunt, 
while ber mother and her twin sister joined 
nelin Incia 

The nextday we look our southern jour- 
ney—the Colonel, Murielle, and myself; 
ani it wee proved but too sadly that the 
jitie waif of the wreck was Murielle’s 
sister 

‘Hoe Lere, Beauchamp,”’ eaid the colo 


te «(* 


nel, turning to m6, with thechain and | 
eter of goidin his hand. Hie touched a 
epring, and tue back of the star flew open, 
diw icing «a picture of himself—of course 
moe younger —snd a sweet, lovely 
woman # face, the counterpart, only older, 
wf thecne I hed painted in my picture, 


iton my wife's neck sa hun- 
dred tines, Hils ey 6A filled with 
tears. and bie voice trembled as he turned 


j bare seen 


’ he maid 


a2"ay. 

“Mr. Beauchamp,” wiisperet Hayes, a 
tew day< a'terwards, as we were all start- 
ing back tothe town, Hayes and bis wife 
accompanying us, “did I not tell you, sir, 
that our Frith wasa lady born? Ifshe 

4 tot been enared to see thia day!” 

Perhaps she does see it, Hayes,” Ire | 
p ied; “end if she does, how happy she 
will feel to see that you and Mary will be 
sre tor and watched over by the colone! 
aod bers«ister all the restof your lives! 
Ae You once caid lo me, the good that we 
46 often [cliows as.”’ 

My picture waa soon removed from the 
Acacemy the Colonei’s house, with 
6, law proud to ®ay, the artist soon 
tecame iret favorite Indeed, 690 much 
did he think of me, that twelve monthe 
afterwards be placed the small white hand 
of bis only child in mine, and ‘for better, 
for worse,” she became my own Murielle. 
EE 
things are instrinsically so stimue- 

yiaidening a8 © know our 
ater of our work to feel that we 
failing, improving 
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Scientific and Useful, 


& load three or four times as great as a bar 
magnet of the same weight will lift. 





Con —Filames_and currents of 
very hot are good conductors of elec- 
tricity. An electrified body, piaced near 


® flame, s00n loses its charge. 

Piumnaco.—Piambago rather thinly 
brushed over the face of a medal or other 
metalic object—en eiectrotype copy of 
which is desired in intaglio—will prevent 
the copper or other metal electrically de 
posited from adhering. 

GutTTa Penona — (atta-percha heated 
in hot water to ebout 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit becomes plastic and will takes fine 
impression with light pressure. When 
gatte percha issoaked for hours in ben- 
zole or naphiba it Lecomes swollen, and, 
if itis then dipped in hot water, it be- 
comes so plastic that it may be used with 
safety on very fragile and delicate objects, 
It is specially adapted to electroty ping, 

Srenxv.—A New tiaven man has pat- 
ented a device which will show at a 
giance, by the motorman of un electric 
car, the speed at which he is running, 
The object of the inventor is to provide a 
device by which sireet railroad companies 
may be protecied from violations of ordi- 
nances reguiating speed. When the car 
reaches the maximum, for which the de- 
vice is set, an alarm bell is rung. 

Putr.—The worth and value of paper 
pulp is not generally known. If it ie 
mized with plaster of Paria, Portland 
coment, or glue, it forma a paste that will 
stop cracks in wood cr metal more ef- 
fectually than anything else. It must al- 
ways be kept in # bottle, closely stop- 
pered, to prevent its moisture evaporat- 
ing. When it is needed for use, it should 
be made of the consistency of gruel by 
the addition of hot water, then, if plaster 
of Paria be added, it becomes pasty in 
consistence. This applied to a leak in « 
water or gas pipe has an instant effect, 
ionized with fire sawdust and boiled for 
several hours, it makes a spiendid filling 
for cracks in the boards of floora It 
should be iaid 'n the crack and left until 
almost dry, then covered with paraffin 
and smoothed down with a bot iron. 


Farm and arden, 


Panis (jneen.—One of the best modes of 
using Paris greev in the dry form is with 
flour, as it aticks bitter, and in not eaniiy 
washed of byalight rain. It is best to 
pick off the beetles that come early, if pos 
sitbie, applying Paria green only when jt 
Lecomen necessary. 

Feeritizens —Farmers buy fertilizers 
for nearly all the crops grown on the farm 
except fruit. It is as important to feed the 
orebard af it is to do #o for grain crops. 
W hen « tree produces a large crop or frait 
it pertorms a heavy work, and it must 
also, every year, grow new wood and 
lea vem. 

Suecrern —Tue Kansas 6xperiment sta 
tion has been experimenting with hogs 
sheltered and without shelter. The shel- 
tered bogs made «a gain of one pound of 
flesh for every ive poundaof corn fed, but 
the unseheltered bogs mate no gain at all. 
The «tation also refers to the necessity of 
having sbelter in summer, as the animals 
suffer ae well from too much beat as from 
too much cold. 

Guars Lanve —Aimost anything «pread 








‘thinly over grass lands will help them. 


F.ven material not very rich and which it- 
self will not grow a good crop will make 
the grass grow betier, because it acts asa 
much for the grass roots beneath. The 
washings of poor uplands will fertilize 
the richer soil of the vaileys below. Kut 
except where top dressing can be thus 
done saturally by irrigation it will not 
pay to topdress with poor material. 

On Hakia.—Orchardistes snould make 
themselves familiar with the more im- 


portant common insecta, Farmers should 
ue on ibe giert for new insects in their 
orcLards and if they do not know thei it 
in af @aey matter send them to the 
eatomologists of the experiment stations 
for iniormeation regarding their habits and 
injurious prociiviues, An cunce of pre 


vyentive is vetler than « pound of uncar- 
tain cure 

8 
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Measuring Others. 

Solomon repeatedly reprobates false 
weights in many different forms of ex- 
pression, applying to nearly every 
species of dishonest measure, but there 
in one kind—and that a very mischie- 
vous one—of faulty calculation in this 
reapect, which seems to have escaped 
the notice or animadversion of the wise 
king. We allude to the very unfair 
though extremely common habit amongst 
us of measuring our neighbors’ corn by 
our own bushel. We shall perhaps be 
better understood by illustrating with a 
few particular instances the practice to 
which we allude. 

The first and most important of these 
is that of measuring other persons’ 
characters by our own bushel. Every 
person is constituted as differently in 
mental as in physical formation, in 
virtnes, fauite and talents; and it has 
often, and with reason, been asserted, 
that no two persone can have entire and 
complete sympathy with each other, 
however well suited their habits of 
mind, however strong may be their af- 
fection for each other. 

The man of calm temperament makes 
small allowance for the excitable ir- 
ritability of his more warmly consti- 
tuted neighbor, while the quickly-feel- 
ing, impulsive individual in question, 
cannot see without impatient annoy- 
ance the slowly moving and imperturb- 
ably composed conduct and demeanor of 
hie friend. 

Want of sympathy thus often ends in 
positive coolness or uncomfortabie fee!- 
ing, from the illiberal custom of meas- 
uring other persons’ failings by our own 
bushel. Hefore leaving this part of the 
subject, we cannot help adverting to a 
most serious phase of it, and that is, 
where actual and serious lapses from 
virtue and morality are concerned. 
Then, while we estimate as it deserves 
the sin, let us not measure the tempta- 
tion to it by our own bushel, but be- 
lieve, in all charity, that it may have 
been far greater than any we have, or 
are likely to experience. 

Where talents and special acquire- 
ments are concerned, the same habit is 
often to be observed. Accomplishments 
are pooh-pooed by those who have not 
the inclination, the talent, or the oppor- 
tunity to acquire them, and are meas- 
ured as a sad waste of time, most useless 
affairs; while the brilliantly gifted in- 
dividual who has devoted time and 
ability to the showy and graceful ac- 
quirements in question does scant just- 
ice to the well-informed or useful ac- 
quaintance, who is deficient in these 
respects, however superior he may be in 
sound learning and in the quiet, unob- 
trusive powers which are as necessary 
to domestic welfare and happiness as 
accomplishments are conducive to its 
amusement and gratification. The tal- 
ent and industry shown in both cases 
are wrongly and lightly estimated, be- 


cause measured in our own bushel. 
which happened to be of a different 
form from our neighbor’s, and has 


therefore given a different result 





Another phase of this propensity is 
the very common one of measuring 
other persons’ tastes by our bushel, « 
habit which is carried by many, perhaps 
most of us, to an almost amusing ex- 
tent. One would really think that per- 
sons were created with precisely the 
same likes and dislikes, the same liabil- 
ity to discotafort or gratification from 
the same circumstances, the same power 
to derive enjoyment, or feel weariness 
and ennui from precisely the same 
sources, to judge from the astonishment 
which is felt by truly excellent persons 
when they see others show preferences, 
or aversions, diflerent to their own. 

They cannot understand how their 
friends ‘“‘can possibly like such an em- 
ploy,” or ‘amusement,’ or ‘‘book,’’ or 
‘*person,”’ or “‘scenery,’’ or ‘‘residence,”’ 
as the case may be. ‘For their part, 
they never did see anything to admire 
in it; in fact, no one of common sense 
could possibly find any pleasure in it.” 

And, unluckily,; not content with 
being puzzled, they are positively in- 
dignant, or to say the least, annoyed 
with their diflerence in taste, and either 
set it down as “‘perversity,’’ or else a 
very serious and lamentable detficiency 
in their friend's idiosyncracy; and all 
because they will persist in measuring 
others’ pleasures and tastes by their 
own bushel, and sitting in judgment on 
them accordingly. Even in the matter 
of the tastes of the table this is shown 
in a laughable degree. 

We come now t the more serious 
want of charity, which is in this way 
shown to the conduct of others, when it 
does not exactly meet our own views, 
and fill our own bushel as we deem 
right. Too often do we both hear and 
speak very decided opinions as to the 
propriety or expediency of our friends’ 
arrangements, although it is next to 
impossible for us to be in possession of 
all the motives and circumstances which 
govern them, and which render their 
conduct prudent and wise, or at least 
furnish ample excuse for apparent error 
in judyment. 

There may be perfect justice and 
good sense in the remarks that are 
thus made, and even an honest regret 
that the individual under review should 
make such mistakes in their arranve- 
ments; and yet the censured person 
may be perfectly right in his peculiar 
circumstances, even though acting in 
precise contradiction to the ideas of his 
friend, simply because all kinds of grain 
should not be measured in one bushel, 
any more than the same medicine should 
be given in every disease. 

There is, in truth, more egotism, van- 
ity, and selfconceit at the bottom of 
the mischief than genuine zeal for 
truth, or anxiety for the welfare of 
others. We are piqued at their dis- 
sonance from ourselves; we feel very 
sure we are right, and we are irritated 
and vexed at their blindness and per- 
versity in following contrary ideas. 

A little love of interfering and med- 
dling with other persons’ concerns will 


is On this account that persons of cold, 
phlegmatic, let-alone temperaments, are 


honest zeal, partly from restlessness of 
mind, concern themselves too much 


them. 
different to the well-being and happi- 
ness of others in order to abstain from 
this uncharitable and uppleasant habit. 

True affection for friends, real kindly 
good-will to acquaintances, will be best 





| shown in that amiable faculty ot realiz- 
| ing their respective positions, or in 


imagining they may be different from 
our own in their requirements, and in a 
desire that they should be happy in 
their own way, unless that way be so 
pernicious as to need a 
strance 


serious remon- 
or else a direct infringement 
the comfort of others 


In thin, 


2 


as in all other respects, the 


often tend to promote this habit, and it _ last year’s bonnet and gown as being 


| no longer ‘the thing.” 





| passing craze and fashion, to be worn 


often easier to live with, and less irritat- | 
ing to the temper, than those warmer, 
more kindly beings who, partly from | 


| sublimest aspirations. 


; | Scatter the spiritual mood of the soul— 
with their neighbors’ corn, and take the | to thus endure is to offer the best the 
needless trouble of measuring it for | soul can give. 


But it is not necessary to be in- 











golden rule, “Do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you,” will 
guide us aright; and if we have but the 
grace of true humility, instead of wish- 
ing to measure others by our own 
bushel, we shall only desire that our 
own short-comings sheuld not be tested 
by the larger measure of the bushels of 
those superior to ourselves. 


A MAN diseased in body can have little 
joy of his wealth, be it ever so much; a 
golden crown cannot cure the headache, 
nor a velvet slipper give ease to the 
gout, nor a purple robe fray away a 
burning fever; a sick man is alike sick 
wherever you lay him—on « bed of 
gold, or on a pad of straw; with a silk 
quilt or a sorry rag on him; so no more 
can riches, gold, or silver, land, and 
livings, had a man ever so much, min- 
ister unto him much joy, yea, or any 
true joy at all, where the mind is dis- 
tract and discontent. Without content- 
ment there is no joy of aught, there is 
no profit, no pleasure in anything. 





It is alike dishonest and disgraceful 
to contract unnecessary debt without 
the means of discharging it. Friendly 
cordiality should be extended to the 
man who chooses to eat plain food, to 
wear a coarse garb, and to live ina 
humble home that is truly his own, be- 
cause honestly paid for, rather than to 
him who lives softly and delicately and 
is surrounded by beauty and art, while 
he postpones his payments, eludes his 
debts, and lives, a servile dependent on 
charity, or the indulgence or patience of 
his creditors. 

THERE is something even better than 
success within the reach of each of ua, 
and that is the consciousness of having 
manfully striven, in spite of untoward 
circumstances, faithfully and cheerfully 
to do our duty in that state of life in 
which a merciful Providence has cast 
our lot. This involves patience and 
endurance, courage and torbearance, 
and aflords numberiess opportunities 
for the exercise of true heroism. 

AL admit that a miser is not right 
to hoard his gold in a box when he 
might so invest it as to add to the wel- 
fare of multitudes. But every one does 
the same thing practically who holds in 
his own possession anything from which 
he cannot or does not extract the value, 
thereby rendering it useless. 

ENVY is the most inexcusable of all 
passions. Every other sin has some 
pleasure annexed to it, or will admit of 
an excuse; envy alone wants both. 
Other sins last but for» while; the ap- 
petite may be satisfied; anger remits; 
hatred has an end; but envy never 
Ceaser, 

CHARITY should be done wisely and 
judiciously, not taken up as a mere 


and laid aside, after being displayed to 
the eyes of the world, as one lays aside 


To suffer in patience the crosses which 
we cannot understand, the thwartings 
which seem to have no end or aim, the 
hnmiliations that seem but to break and 


It has been said that the three sweet- 
est words in the English langua, , are— 
happiness, home, and heaven. About 
these cling the most touching associa- 
tions, and with them are connected the 


Nor the science of morality, but the 





art and the practice of it, may fairly 
claim the careful attention of 


every 
conscientious teacher. 

fs ™ be 1. . 

HE ght of friendshi; . ke the 
light of phosphorus—seen plainest when | 


all around is dark. 


| of Great Britian or the United S.ates 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTS, 


J. M.—Lincoln’s proclamation sbotish. 
ing slavery was issued the ist 
1863. < 


Mrs A. M. R.—You can get an seonunt 
of the battle from any history of the ctva 
war of which there are many publi iehed 
W rite to Porter & Vo., Publishers, Phila, Pa 

Beet.—The babit of reading 
criticism, we take it, is good when kept withis 
measure. It is always interesting to know 
what people think of new books. Bat is teas 
fatal as it is common. People who have ap 
opportunity of glancing throagh three of 
four daily newspapers and as many ifterary 
chit-chat without betng readers at all. Whag 
value can an opinion of 2 book hashed ap 
from reviews have? Yet one ts 
confronted with such .opinions. The chtes 
value of reviews, to a lover of books, ts te act 
asa sign post to the works worth reading 11 
the review becomes a substitute for the read. 
ing, it has done harm. 


CHRESTER.—Excess in coffee drinking 
shows its evil effects in irritability of the 
nerves and loss of temper, thus the intex- 
perate use of this most excellent beverage ts 
to be avoided. The French physicians have 
found that ill-tem per and hysterical outbursts 
of emotion affecting an entire family, eves 
including the servants, were directly stert 
butable to the fuct that the family was er 
gaged in grinding and putting up coffee, and 
that they lived inan atmosphere surcharged 
with ita fumes, The results were so disastroes 
to the peace of the home that physicians were 
called in, and investigation showed that the 
results came from the excessive use of coffee, 
Tea, also, would produce mach the eume ef 
fect, if used in excess, as the active principle 
is chemically, aud tm its effect, almost den- 
tical with that of coffee. 


C. T. B.—The manner of making an 
#oltan harp ts as follows:—Ol very this cedar, 
pine, or other soft wood, make a box five or 
six inches deep, seven or eight inches wide, 
and of a length jast equal to the width of the 
window in which it is to be placed. Acros 
the top, near each end, glue a strip of wood 
one half and inch high and one-fourth an tseh 
thick, for bridges. Into the ends of the bez 
insert wooden pins, like those of « violia, te 
wind the strings around—two pins ia eack 
end. Make «a sound-hole in the middle of the 
top, and string the box with small catget or 
blue violin-strings, fastening one end of exeb 
to the wooden pins spoken of above, carrying 
them over to the opposite side, and securtag 
them in «a like manner. In order to strengthen 
the ends of the box where the pins eater, gise 
a plece of wood in the tnside. Tume the 
strings in harmony, and place the box im the 
window. It is bess to have four strings, bets 
harp with a single string 1+ said to produce as 
exceedingly sweet melody of notes, which 
vary with the force of the wind. 


STRUGGLER.— Blushing is 2 nervous sf 
fection pure and simple, and, if you have 
been free from it until lately, it behooves you 
to think what you have been doting that fens 
upset your nervous system. A large number 
of affections of this class cannot be treated 
specifically. All that can be done fs to cul- 
tivate a general state of robust health, aed 
then the symptoms disappear. A perfectly 
healthy man has not the sel {-consciousnes* 
that shows itself in this physical flash. You 
must not expect to find a sudden remedy fer 
nervous disorders, They are dispelled only 
by increasing strength. Certainly we think % 
is unwise of you to “smoke a good deal 
There can be no doubt about the effect of 
nicotine upon the nervous system. Five 
smokers out of six who have not reached the 
stage when the smoker ceases to be «8 
observer of his own habit, will tell you that 
tobacco, taken to excess, has a marked efect 
upon the nervous system. It is only by goo 
living, plentiful exercise, rationai com pantcs- 
ship, and by ceasing from the habit of intre 
spection, that you will become a robust, seil- 
possessed man, If you choose tortare 
yourself to death by undue thinking sbost 
yourself, nobody can prevent it. Look ss the 
big world and and rejoice, and leave your 
paltry self to slumber. 


E. 8S. D.—Navigators’, or Samoap Is 
lands, are the two names given to 4 £!5P of 
nine islands, with some islets, iying i= the 
Pacific Ocean, north of the Friendly 
The four principal members of this croup #* 
Mauna, Tututla, Upolu, and Savail. The rd 
ter, 40 miles in length and 2 miles broad, 
the largest. With one exception ( Kose Island) 
they are all volcanic in orgin, and for _~ 
most part are rugged and lofty, risine 
some cases to an elevation of 2,5" feet, 
covered with the richest vegetation. — 
soll is very rich and climate motst. TP 
forests of bread-fruit, cocoanut, banan® 
palm-trees abound, and the orange, emo. 
tacca (from which a kind of sago is msd*). 
coffee, sweet-potatoes, pine-appirs, — 
nutmegs, wild sugar-cane and many other im 
portent plints grow luxuriantly. Pigs, cows 
and horses were introduced into the-~ — 
at a comparatively recent date. The wong 
are well formed (especially the sagen Pt 
genious, intelligent and affectionat, and 
majority of them have embraced ¢ hristianity- 
To escape anarchy, the chiefs have repeasehy 
petitioned to be taken under the protectorate 


and is 
nde wit® 
1878 a commercial treaty was conc:ac 
the latter government. The follow 

treaty granted to We right 


most favored nation 


ear ® 
¢ tbe 
many ne 
and conceded 
the use of the German navy,* “2 


England at’ 


treaty 
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LOVE AND THE ROSES! 


BY EK. 0. 





Young Love along a garden fair 
Passed on with haughty tread, 
And to the blushing roses there 
In tones disdainful said : 
“poor flowers, tho’ passing sweet you be, 
Full soon you all decay, 
Whilst I from such a fate am free, 
And live tn hearts alway !’ 


At noon there paased a matten sweet 
hefore the roses red, 

And all the words she could repeat 
Were, “Love, alas ! is dead! 

Methought that ft within my heart 
Would live until the last, 

Bot it has chosen to depart, 
And hope for me is past!” 


ateve young Love, with downcast eye, 
That garden roamed along, 
and echoed were his bitter stghs 
Amid the rosy throng! 
“Ah, Love,” they cried, “your boast was 
vain; 
With hope poor hearts you all, 
Then die therein, and leave bat pata, 
Whilst we are blooming stfllr”’ 
Go 


The Crew Complete. 








BY H. A. H. 





grace sixteen hundred and sixty two 

the Reverend Richard Waddilove, 
A. M., Vicar of Bridlington Keye, was en- 
joying his mid-day meal, when his serv- 
ing-girl brought him word that Reuben 
Oram wished to speak with him. 

“Bid him come in, Letty,” said the 
worthy clergyman, who was busily oen- 
gaged with the breast of a chicken, pro- 
vided by some thoughtful parishioner. 

“Your pardon, Parson,” said the new- 
comer, hesitating on the threshold. 

‘Come in, Reaben, come in. The clergy 
nee! to eatand drink as wellas the laity 
~and I for one don’t attempt to disguise 
Na 

The Vicar’s heavy paunch and rubicand 
nose bore evidence tothe truth of his as 
sertion. 

“Take a seat, Reuben,” the clergyman 
wenton. ‘They tell me you have been 
across to the Low Countries. How did 
you find the Hollanders? Are they rear- 
ing a second Van Tromp to sweep us off 
the seas ?”’ 

Asthere was no answer, the Vicar put 
down the tankard he was raising to his 
lips and looked at his visitor. Only then 
did he note his troubled appearance. 

In the past Oram had been as cheery 
and hearty in bis manner as his fellows, 
but now hé sat with care and anxiety 
written on every feature, and neryous- 
nese in ¢ach movement. 

“What ails you, Reuben?” asked the 
Viear kindly. -‘Are you in trouble?” 

Kut the sailor sat there twirling bis cap 
and shufiing his feet. His lipe moved, 
but no words came. 

“Tut, tut, man. Teil me ail about it. Is 
the wife ill, or the bairns ?” 

“No, your worship. Would to (od it 
were no worse than that.’”’ 

“I am not married myseif, Keuben 
Oram,” said the clergyman gravely, ‘but 
your words sound somewhat unkindly.”’ 

“Parson,” cried Oram, springing to his 
feet and walking toand frolikea caged 
animal—‘“Parson, I don’t know what I am 
saying. Idon’t know whatI am doiag. 
All l know is that I am damned—damned 
till the Day of Judgment, and after 
may be,’’ 

Parson Waddilove rose in his turn to 
his feet. He put his bands on the shouid- 
érs of the otheranc looked quietly into 
his face. There was a great pity in his lit- 
tle ferret eyes, 

‘Sit down, Reuben. Damned most of 
us deserve to be, but God is merciful unto 
allmen. Your sin must be great indeed 
if He cannot pardon you. What have you 
done ?”” . 

“Nothing that could deserve punish- 
ment suchas mine. Parson, is there no 
hope for me?”’ ‘ 

“Surely, lad, there is hope for the worst 
of us, But tell me what troubles you, and 
it may be that | can ease your mind.” 

“Would that were possibie, sir! But 
isten, and you may judge.” 

“One minute, iad. October ale hath 
many uses. Ata pinch it is of service asa 


)" a bright summer day in the year of 


poultice; but when a man has a tale to tell | 
its value increases ten-fold. Drink, man,”’ | 
and Parson Waddilove reached him the | 


tankard he himself bad intended to drain. 
Oram took a long pull, and then with 
rmeér voice began : 
‘itall happened long ago, Parson—fif 
een years ago at least—five before! set 


ed here, It was my last long voyage. | 





Vanderdecken was owner and skipper. 
Wind and weather were with us. We 
had aquick run outto the eastern seas, 
and for once in a way the captain seemed 
passably well pleased with things. 

“The cargo was bartered to some ad vant- 
age, and we were returning with a rich 
store of elephant’s teeth, camphor, gum, 
and wax; and it was said the heavy cases 
in the supercargo’s cabin held gold. But 
from the day we left Java, homeward 
bound, everything went wrong, and the 
skipper’s temper tallied with our Iuck. 

“Four whole weeks we lay becalmed,and 
when the wind did come it either came in 
squalis or blew from the wrong quarter. 
We heid on the best we could till Mada 
gascear was sighted, and then we ran into 
a coupleof pirates, who shot our masts 
down and bored holes in us from bow to 
stern. 

“We careened at Tabie Bay, and put to 
sea once more with a ship and a skipper 
the worse for wear. Next day we lay be- 
calmed off the coast, and three greasy 
Hottentot heathens put off in a tug-out to 
barter some skins with us. They were 
down below when the breese treshened, 
and outof pure devilment the skipper 
plied them with drink, and carried them 
and their craft to sea with us. 

“When they came too, they found them- 
selves in irone. They neariy went mad; 
and that nightone of them managed to 
get free, and was found trying to lower 
their cockie shell. 

“The captain was on deck at the time or 
no oné would have stopped him. As it 
was, the whole three of them, bound hand 
and foot, were putin the boat and dropped 
astern. Then Vanderdecken went aft and 
fired at them with his carbine and pistols. 
Each time be shot he hit a helpless victim; 
and he fired five times before that boat 
with its cargo of horrors drifted away into 
the dark ness.”’ 

Parson Waddilove gave ai gasp of 
horror. 

“And you called yourselves nen anid al- 
lowed this infamy to happen!’ 

“A skipper does as he likes on his own 
ship, sir,” said Oram doggedly. ‘Brands 
did teil him what the rest of us only dared 
think, and the next day he was keel- 
hauled for mutiny. Weall gave the cap 
tain a wide berth, bul few of us escaped 
his heavy band, and never a week passed 
without oneor another of us feeling the 
irons or the cat. 

“Off the Azores we sprung aileak. The 
cargo—even the coffers of gold—had to go 
overboard, and then the pumps only just 
managed to keep the ship afloat. It was 
with a mutinous crew, a rotten ship, and 
the temper of a fool that Vanderdecken 
entered the port of Amsterdam, and when 
we were safely moored off the Waser 
Keye there waa not one of us but swore he 
would see the Skipper at Davy Jones be 
fore he would sail with him again.”’ 

“] should think so indeed,’’ cried the 
Parson. ‘Wild beasts were the fit com 
panions of such a monster.” 

“And yet, sir, when he was ready for 
his next voyage six of us went back on 
our oath. He had always had an evil rep 
utation, and the report of his last deviltries 
had increased it, and he couldn’t nake up 
acrew without us. 

“He offered us, bis old handa, double 
wage and money down before we sailed, 
and for the sake ofthe gold we took our 
kits into his fo’c’s’le— Heck bausen, Kergh, 
Jansen, Krantz, Hans Biebrich and my- 
self. 

“Wesoon found outour mistake. As 
the skipper had paid us double wages be 
thought he had the right to treat us doub- 
ly ill, and nothing we did found favor 
with bim. Hecame across Heckrausen 
staggering forrard to bis bunk after a 
dirty night’s watch in the Channel, and 
told him be was drunk. ileck bausen 
gave him the lie, and had his head broken 
in with Vanderdecken’s speaking trurm- 
pet. 

“He made me, master gunner though I 
was, clean every blessed weapon on board 
as they never had been cleaned before. 
The nine-pounders, the cohorns and pat 
teraroes, every popgun on board was over- 
bauled as if we were going to tackle ihe 
whole Spanish fieet, and the skipper 
stood over me blasting me for a lazy land- 
lubber the while. 

‘Jansen had too much schnapps one day 
—there was no douoct about that—but he 
got three dozen with the cat for it. Sooner 
than finish the voyage with that hell 
hound—begging your worship’s pardon 
the six of ua deserted when the sbip ran 


into Lisbon river, and anderdecker 
assailed without ua 

“Your worship know 
last voyage f his Teh. he ‘ ; was 
beaten back again and again; how (he ca; 
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taim heaved the pilot overboard in a fit of 
blind passion; how in his blasphemy he 
swore by the sacred cross that he would 
double the Cape, though he had to sail till 
the last day to do it; how God doomed 
him to fulfil his vow; and how, as a speoc- 
tre ship, the veesel is still seen carrying 
out the decree of the Almighty, while the 
vessel that sees her battling against the ad- 
verse winds and weatber with which she 
ie eternally surrounded is herself doomed 
to destruction.” 

The clergyman nodded. 

“Yea, I have heard the story of the Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” 

“Then perhaps your worship can tell me 
why Giod should punish an innooent crew 
for the skipper’s fauits? He damned them 
both eqaaily, and toa plain sailor like my- 
self it doesn’t seem right.’’ 

“It is simply a sailor's yarn, Reuben, 
The whole story is a mere legend—a 
myth ”’ 

“There, by your leave, sir, you are 
wrong. Bat we'll come back to that 
Weill, we did not hang together long when 
we deserted, and after some years of wan- 
dering upand down, !1 came over here, 
herring-‘Sshing with Hans Beibrich, when 
I ehanced to meet my Nally, as bonny a 
lass as | hadever clapped 6.en on. We 
agreed to hitch up together, and aw you 
know, Parson, I marrisd and settled here, 
and have lived an honest life,-at peace 
with my neighbors, and | hope with God.” 

* You, Rouben,” said the clergyman, “1 
know nothing to your detriment, and | 
have even pointed you out asa model for 
others to imitate.’’ 

‘4iod forbid, sir, any man should wish 
to live my life Well, Parson, so | lived, 
happy and contented, until « month or #0 
ago, when I took the opportunity of :un- 
ning over to Amsaterdatn, with a fiset of 
returning *chuyts, to see how it fared 
with old shipmates there, 1 found Hana, 
bul he was in great distress, He was ox- 
pecting a letter,”’ 

“Who from?” 

“From the skipper — Vanderdecken."’ 

“But according to you, Vanderdecken 
exists no longer in the flesh.’’ 

“That i+ so, sir, and thatis why the let- 
ter troubled Haus. It was a summons he 
expected, and it would have to be obeyed.” 

“Bat why? SNSpiri's cannot compel at- 
tendance, can they?’ said the Parson 
lightly. 

Oram shook his head. 

“There were four deserters besides Hans 
and myself, and be told me that Heck- 
hausen, KHer.h, Jansen, and Krantz had 
each received the suimmons in their turn, 
and bad died mysteriously #oon alter- 
wards Hiebrich was expecting his sum- 
mons when | left him.’’ 

“Jut, tat, man,” said the other. “Hoe 
and his mates were no doubt overwrought 


| by the thought of Vanderdecken and his 
| supposed fate. If the others have met 
| with sudden and even mysterions deaths 


it is a coincidence only, and in no way to 
be connected with your captain,’”’ 

“There was the summonns, sir—a written 
summons to each man,’’ 

Parson Waddilove laughed. 

“Reuben Oram, | gave you credit for 


(more sense, it’s astonishing what you 


sailors wiil believe. Just look the facts 
ealunly in the face and see what grounds 
you have for crediting this foolish story. 

“Afier you deserted, Vanderdecken pro. 
ceeded on his course, and the ship was 
probably lost off the Cape. The captain 
would have answer the Almighty inan- 
other world for his wicked deeds. What 
evidence have you that his vessel was ever 
seen ssa spectre ship? You as a sailor 
know of what arecalliod mirages—optical 
deiusions whereby objects at afar distance 
are sometimes apparent near at hand. 

“W hat is there to prevent the appearance 
in the southern seas of a mirage of some 
vessei—not uniike Vandendecken's—sur. 
rounded by stormy seas, and maybe buf- 
feted by adverse winds? Having heard of 
the legend of the spectre ship, the crew at 
once conciude they have indeed seen that 
vessel, and should ill-fortune meet them 


* afterwards, they reaiily ascribe their trou- 


bies to it. 
‘<Jome, Keuben, you must admit that 
this is reasonable. The heretics are 





rewiy and even wishful to believe in these 
tales of marvel. Cannot we of the true 
Chureh teach them a lesson, and refuse to 
accept their childish legends?” 


“But what of the written sammons, wir?” | 


“W pat of it, indeed? Your mates were, 
ke yourself, much influenced by their | | 
nection with Vanderdeckhen and on the 
, riher supernatural ¢ 

7 A Way x ay 
~. + mee 
ts ~ Ke they Ww ‘ 


lly believe it to be a letter from the iil- 
fated captain hi:vself, 

“Much brooding over it might well 
hasten their end, as it may do yours. 
Why even now you told mse that Reibrich 
was expecting the summons when you 
lef. That proves my words, He doesn’t 
even wait for ite coming. He anticipates 
it. Small wonder if some wag should take 
ad vantage of his weakness—no doubt well 
known.” 

Oram listened attentively to the clergy- 
man as he spoke. 

“I wish I could believe it so, sir,” he 
said, “for what you aay sounds indeet 
reasonable enough; but | cannot, | cannot. 
Parson, | am in earnest. Am la man 
likely to be frightened by some old 
woman's taie? There ia in my heart that 
which telis me it is al! true, and that my 
summons will come In its tarn, maybe be- 
fore Hans gota hia. 

“Only one thing can 1 do that may 
avertit. I spent every gailder of Vander- 
decken's gold defore I know of the curse 
that might stiach to it, and as I re- 
ceived it for services | did not render, | 
ougat not to have touched it But! can 
make restitution. See, sir, here is the 
amount in full—Nomething over maybe. 

“It was put by for the wife in case any- 
thing should happen to me, but if it saves 
her husband’s soul she would not think it 
misepent. Take it, sir, Give it to the eer- 
vice of God, and I may yet be saved." 

The Parson looked longingly at the 
glittering heap of silver and gold, The 
church bell, long cracked, and now broken 
and useless; the pulpit was shaky ita 
foundations; the church roof leaked; win- 
dows were broken beyond patching, and 
the poor were ever at his doors, Yet he 
dared not, without authority, take the 
money for these purposes, 

“I will reter the matter to his Grace the 
Archbishop,” said be with a sigh, for he 
much feared the needs of the diocese 
would prove greater than those of the 
pariah; ‘but you may rely upon it, Reuben, 
that the money will indeed be devoted to 
a *pectre captain, you need fear no mole 
station from bia." 

Oram seemed greatly relieved, and the 
clergyman did his best to deepen the im- 
pression he had mada. 

“Now, Reuben,’’ said he, “bury your 
past. Lose yourseif in gratitude to God 
that you are weil and strong, blessed with 
a good wite and bonny children. Work 
for them and think of them, and banialh 
for ever all thoughts of spectre ships and 
spectre captains, and all will yet go well 
with you,” 

Oram took the clergyman’'s proffered 
hand reepectfully, thanked him for his 
consolation, and returned home with a 
lighter heart that he had Known for many 
a long day. 

“A strange tale,”” Varson Waddilove 
muttered as he gathered the coins and de- 
posited them in an old teapot on his top 
shelf. “‘A strange tale indeed, | like it 
not. Nuch things have been.’’ 

- - - 7 * 

Some two months after the above, Keu- 
ben Oram returned home one evening 
aftera hard day's toil. Fish had been 
plentiful of late: rarely he cast anchor but 
his coble was filled to the thwarta with 
codling, whiting, or other s#poll, and he 
now knew that, despite his donation to 
the Viear, he had laid by enough to see 
him through the winter montha 

An enterprising tradesinan bad recently 
set upashop in the village, and Oram had 
had one ortwo long consultations with 
him. To-day he stepped inside again, and 
when he left the shop bis pockets buiged 
out suspiciously 

The children met him at the gate of his 
tew yards of garden, for they had been on 
the wateh for him, and his wife greeted 
him on the doorstep. No sooner inside 
than, with great importance, Keuben pro- 
duced a little pocket. 

‘Lass, this is for you,"’ he aaid to his 
wile, “it's wo great thing, but | have 
thought foralomg time past you sadly 
needed something like it.”’ 

Mistress (ram gave her man a hearty 
kins before she opened it. 

“Ives downright good of you, Keuben, 
to have thought of me. Weil, | do de- 
clare —a brooch that iook«s like real gold, 
an.! glass the image of diamonds! [| suall 
look grand in i, Keuben, on Sundays. 
And won't Mary Proctor envy me! 
tiere’s another kiwa, lad.’’ 


The children gathered round the trinket, 


and eyed it with awe The glass flashed 
ravely in the light, and the metal shone 
with fin istermination to ape ita betterse 
s annie what's in this parce 
a Ty au wa iary 
4 . pac kage 
rhe : oe ww t eageriy, an 
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with bands trembling with excitement 
untied the string and unwrapped the 
paper. 

“A doll! a doll, mother! Isn't she a 
beauty—and look at ber hair—and look at 
ber hair—end hasn't she rosy cheeks!’ 
and the child took it in her arms and 
cried over it with de ight. 

“J wonder if there's anything for Tom,” 
na'd the tather when he bad taken his f'! 
of hie bairn’s joy; “I wonder now,"” and 
he dived into various pockets with « fine 
pretence of search. 

The lad was all aglow with excitement, 
when the parce! at length came to light 
and the paper was vowrapped and « 
glorious cockie boat, painted in brilliant 
hues, was disclosed to view, be gave vent 
to hia unbounded satisfaction. 

“And pow, iad,” said Mistress Oram, 


beaming with importance, “presents al! | 


around today. I've got something for 
you. Not that I bought it, but it came, 
and i've the giving of it. Nee here,’ 


JHE sAtt RDAY 


“Mo longer cursed, Reuben. Oly to- 
day I received a ietter from our good 
Archbisbop. He bath been plaased to al 
low your money to go to the purchasing 
of our new church bell. Decemoer first is 
yet amonth ahead. I will journey this 
week to York and arrange for the beil to 
be delivered and fixed by then; and that 
shall be the date of its consecration. As 
it rings out its sacred notes you shall 
know that the money has lost its curse by 
being devoted to the service of the 
Almighty, and that by its agency, for gen- 
erations yet to come, sball souls be saved 
from eternal punishment and not lost” 

For the moment the Parson's words 
brought a ray of Lope to Orem's but 
al each step uearer home his spirits sank. 
The bell might ring —bat the summons 


i earty 


| had come. 


and she produced something from under | 


the tablecloth “A letter,”’ she aid, 


“from Lonnon.” 


Letters were few and far leiween in 


those days, and this war the first which | 


had ever reached thie humbie fousebold 
“A letter—for me?’ 


strange, hareh voice 


eal (hram 


*Yoa, it's been waiting at York this 
past week, Cocklee the carrier brough! it 
to day, and there’s a whole ehilliog toe pay 
on it." 

Oram did not hear ber The tied bad 


gone from his face, and his hands trem 
bled as he clutehed it. 

“Why, whatailse you, lad? 
woman. 

“It's nothing — nothing 
maid Reuben, ac he gar™! mechanically at 
hie wife’s present; “I think Ili take a 
turn oulteide. Bide Seliv, till I 
come back."’ 

His wife gaged at him 
wonder as he left the house, 


eried the 


Din only tired,’ 


indoors, 


wit? Anxious 


She wateched 


« o * oe * ° 


Tie days passed, and the summons was 


never outof Oram’s mind. He brooded 


over it by day and dreamed of itat night 
He lost fesh and became a mass «ft nerves. 


His wife was much alarmed at bis eltered 


condition, but Oram, though he gave ber 
inmany reasons for it, withheld the true 
cauree, 

She divined it had so neconnection ¥ 
the lett r, but the very mention of ll ¢ 
treseed ber husband so much that she 
dared not refer to it again. She dni ber 
bost te eneer and comfort bim, | t she 
was burt be should Wish to hide ything 
from her. His neighbors and mates were 
quick to note the change ite his tha 6 
and Appearance, and’ many were x 
planations otfered 

Of course it was Known he had rece:ved 
a ietter, and soon the rumor spreau at 
it wae from a former wife, who lioreatlened 
an immediate ceacent o1 his present 
hourseheaic Oram vouchsated ne toforma- 
tion; he rarely spoke to anyone now tie 

|} grew surly and nepiec edt work Ana 
89 the month wore « 

It was the Ime «iat Nos ' T ive 
whole day Oram ha. wancer sboutina 
fever of unrest and antety The morro. 
was the date fixed ty the sumrnrons— what 
it would bring him the wretched man 
searcely cared thin f 

Was hbeto digas the others had died? 
Hiad the consecration of the money de 
feated Vanderdeckon’s foll purpose ? Or 
wat itall a fable anda myth, as Parsor 


bim to the eorner of the read and then 
turned from the window 

The brooch was on the table, but the 
mock diamond seemed to bave Losi its 
lustre and the would be geld looked | 
tarnished; but the children were happy 
with their toy». 

Parson Waddilove was preparing his 
sermon when he was disturbed, and he | 
left bis manuseript with a sigh. 

“What is it, Reuben f° he enid 

“Pareon,”’ he criet with a world of 


agony in hie voice, “Parson, ICUs come 


the summons. Here it is. 
The clergyman took the letter and read 
the superscription. 
“To KRektUnEN Oma 
mariner, 
at the Bridlington Kaye 
hare try y rk 
Faogtand.,’ 
“What is this? An unopened  lette: 
From some old shipmate, douttiess, The 


summons? Pahaw ? Reaben, l to ashamed 
of you and your old dames’ fears’ 
“For God's sake read it, Parson 

see who's right then,” with 
clenched into the palma of his hand» and 
teeth biting bis lipe tll the blo! caine, 
he stood over the clergyman as he broke 
the wafers and unfolded the jetter. 


You 


and, wails 


One glance sufficed, and the Vicar sat 
bolt uprightin his chair wilh a startled 
look. 

Oram turned round and faced the win 
dow. Even at that terrthie moment he 
did not eare that Pareon Waddilove 
should see bis face 

“Read it, sir,’’ he said Srmiy, afiers 


a moment's silence. 
The Parson read : 


“To RevusEN ORAM. 

“The Captain is short banded and sum- 
mons deserters; so make ready. Heck 
hausen, Bergh, Jansen, Kranz and Biel 
rich are on board. You will jote the first 
day of December. 

“VANDERDECK EN.” 


There was a long pause. 

“Do you believe me now, sir?’ said 
Oram with a bitter amile, turning round 
at length. 

“Lad,” sald the clergyman gravely, 
“the leller—summonsa, as you oai!l it—is 
here undoubtedly; but Lam stillof the 
mind it is some scurvy trick played upon 
you as upon the othera,”’ 

‘Summons or trick, they all died soon 
afterwards,” said Oram doggedly. 

‘Phen make up you mindto live, Reu- 


ben If y ietermine you are going to 
fle on the cay ent ned Decemiser first 
the © 7 dat 
é and efy e . 
* \ oo a 
Tha axl # ¢ “> (TRE 


Waddilove bad urged? To mc rrow at this 


time he would know 


Dusk was falling, night was 


with 


gathering 


in, as Reuben Oram, filed these un- 


happy thoughts, was imaking his 


homewardsa 


way 
Itis cotlage was now in view; 


the light streaming frou the window and 


the open door, That, 


heaven for tonight. 
% 


atany rete, was hi< 


Lat to moftow—tiood God! what was 
thal? Hix eves ad glanced awards 
and sucidteniy be opped as ’ x ted 
to the ground The Olood ran ¢ ‘tn his 
veins; his eves aturte frou err sockets 
hie very beart scene oO stand sti wile 
hie ili treated eth zt he were 


palsy stricken 


There were other. King Seawarcds { 
evening, and bey afterwards declared 
tiey saw nothing trnusnal: there was the 
hittie fishing fleet at aneheor bal was ali 
But Creat. saw aormelt x more than this 

With her sails set dead against the wing 
he saw the Spectre Ship enter the bay 

oM daewt,’ he cried ‘the ijlains 
come tor me! 

There Was & Patiae By the s@eond ban 
of your watch yon ¢ Licd have counte 
tweive, and then, Kitig@ nemther t 


right nor to the left, and with steady feet, 


Reuben Oran walked to his home 
The children were in bed, but be roused 
them from their alumbers, With one 


perched on either knee and his wife in the 
he his untouched 
supper and (aliked and laughed as he used 
to doa 

Hie sn, them songs, be told them wor- 
drous the youngsters crowed 
with glee, while their mother suiled hap- 
pily upon them. The cioud had passed; 
her goodman was himssif again. Then 
the bairns fell asleep in bis arms and he 
put them to bed himself, and kissed them 
—and then—and then he turned to his 
wife—and told her ail. 

There was no sleep for man or woman 
in the cottage that nigbt, and when the 
sun was high in the heavens there they 


ingle nook, sat before 


tales; and 


sii.l sat, hand in hand, waiting for the 
ena 

Phe gate creaked on its hinges, footsteps 
were heard outside, and a knock came at 
{ > | «vr 

' ‘ ia we - “ 
s “ae 
a oan.) a 
1 x h a 
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clergyman. “Thia is a nice time to be 
abed. Why, how’s this?” as his eye 


caught the ashes of yesterday's fire, yes- 


terday’s meal untouched, the bed un- 
slept in. 

Oram muttered something unintel- 
ligible, while his wife caught up the chil- 
dren from their cot, and teok them into 
the wash house to dress, Oram and the 
Pareon were left alone together. 

“Keuben, I’ve bad news for you. The 
bell was fixed yestere’en and all seemed 
well. Overnight one of the beams on 
which it was bung gave way, for it seems 
the strain was too great. The bell crashed 
through the floor below and is broken.”’ 

Oram laughed. 

“A good omen, sir, for to-day. Bat 
what tnatters it? Do you think the ring- 
ing of a bell would keep the evil away? 
You should try candle and censer and say 









Hie thoughts persisted in turning to 
Oram. 


“His mind must have become unhingsd 
by much brooding over the letter,” said 
the P-reon to himself; “and last Bight he 
said he saw the SpectreSbip. As if such 
= thing were possible-—-” Then be 


| stopped. His heart beat an though he had 


heard the first tran.p of Judgment; his 
scalp tightened; the blood curdied in bis 
veins. 

There, not fifty yards away, lay the 
weird semblance of a vessel, a three. 
masted merchantman. There was barry. 
ing to and froon board, for she was pre. 


| pearing to sail, but not a sound wra saudi 
| ble. Shapes of men were atraddling on 
_ on the fot ropes of the topeali yarda, loos. 


mass, The Romanists have more power- | 


ful weapons, Parson.” 

“Keuben, Reuben,” said the clergyman, 
greatly “theee words become 
you not”’ 

Again 


snocked, 


the man laughed—a hideous 
laugh. 

“They 
row, Parson, 
is here. 
Dight with her 
would bave been 


r the consecration, and the skipper 


become me worse to mor- 
when | am damned. Van- 
The toul ship came 
cargo of spectres, 


will 


derdecken 
ast 
rivere 
ti 
right ioerrily; no doubt they had a fine 
it in the belfry last night” 
Waddilove stared atthe sailor 


tine of 
Parson 
n silent borror. 
tad 
“Parson,” he went on with terrible earn- 
see to 


fsiness, 


“you'll 


bairns afler— after to-day. Here’s money,” 


ing the canvas out of the gaskeia. There 
was a capstan on the high forecastie head, 
the bars manned and the cable already 
hove short. 

There was a filmy fiddier on the cap. 


stan top, fiddling a soundiess tune By 


} 


the high poop lanterns stood the phan- 
tom captain, with hia speaking trumpet 
under his arm, shouting orders unheard. 


| There she lay, in outward form a Vease!: 


a choir fall of | 


but there was no color, no substance. She 
was white; impalpable as a sorrow, vague 
as a dream—in truth a Spectre Ship, 
Parson Waddilove gazed at the white 
giare in spell bound horror, Ha! what is 


| that? A boat swings up and out from the 


e sou ded his speaking trumpet | 


booms, and 1 lowered. Four sailors 
climb down, and with noiseless strokes 


| put off and pull towards him, shorowarda, 
| Nearer, nearer they come, and he is fas- 


He was evidently going | 


cinated by their approach. He tries to 
shout a warning, but the words stick in 


| bis throat. They are but a boat 


Sally and the) 


away. Now they are on him, right am 


ship. He waits for the crash. 


and be opened a chest and produced a bag 


“Here's money that wiil 
the winter 


see 
then God help 


therefrom 


then: through 
,forl 


‘anuol, 


Thien 


+ 


You'll look after them, | 
¢ lass might go as a serving wench | 


“wien she is old enough, and the iad must | 


bes sailor, I trow, But, Parson, tell bim 
never to sail in asbip bound for the Cape. 
Merciful beaven! to think of him meeting 
father’s ship and being doomed to perish 
Make bim swear it, sir, by all that’s holy. 
And the wife—my Naliy-—-oh, God! how 
ean I talk of these things—it’s worse than 
death itself—"' and the man broke 
and hid lis face in his arma, 
Suddenly be starled up, pale and ashy 
as death 
“Hark ! 


tain’s voice,”’ 


‘said he, with *That’s the cap- 

and he stared at the 

with deadly terror written on bis face, 
Heross to his feet, swaying to and fro 


down | 


door | 


like a drunken man and hoiding on to the | 


tab e for support 

“Tam ready, skipper,’’ he said. 

Phe clergyman followed the direction of 
his eyes, but be saw nothing unwonted in 
be room. There was no one there but 
the use l yea, 

Oram made one or two steps forward as 
though following an invisible guide—then 

> tottered and fell to the floor, insensible. 

Mistress Oram! Mistress Oram !’ cried 

the clergyman as be bent over the sailor; 
the affrighted woman rushed in. * To- 
ae iher they lifted him on the bed; and, 
par the wife chafing bis hands and 
vathiag bis head, the Vicar ran off to pro 


re what mecical assistance the village 


ana 


ine 


afforded 
It Was Some bours before Parson Wad- 
Hie waited 


dilove finaily jett the cottage. 
t 6 leech arrived and ihe patient had 
Lew ble consciousness had re 
> he called again in the afternoon, 
once more late at night to see how he 
was progressing. He left him fast asieep 
unaer the Influence of a potent drag the 
apothecary had been obliged to admin. 


i, and 


t ‘ 
Liirrse< 


ister. 
[he clergyman left the house about 
eleven. He was much distressed by the 


events of the day, and now he determined 
to take a walk on the cliffs to compose 
himself. 

Tne night was fine, and there was a 
gioriove moon shining on the water. All 
looked peacefal and calm; and a sudden 
desire seized the Parson to havea short 
pall. Despite his increasing years ani 
weight, be often took a boat out when the 
tide was favorabie anc the water calm; 
and it was so now. 

It was almost tbe bottom of the ebb: in 
balian hour the tide would turn and bring 
him back. He made his way down the 
cliffs to the little landing stage, alongside 


which the boats were moored, and chose 
Uram's—he knew of old He hunted 
aA Da ades, an aving f 
~ ? ne ' . - 
: ee x & 
at 
oe . ne Axle = 
was ‘ r ai rertior 


A shadow flits by. They are gone. 

His eyes follow. Unheedingly they are 
pulling to the sbere. A cloud passes over 
the moon and they are lost. The Parson 
strains his senses, listening and watching 
in breathless suspense. 

Not a sound is to be heard, save the 
faint cissh of the sea breaking on the 
weed-wrack and shingle. Ha! there they 
are again. Great God! what is that? 

There are now five men in the boat! 

Ona they come, the fifth man holding the 
tiller. They pass the Parson’s boat scarce 
a dozen yardsoff. That fifth shadow— 
that ghostly semblance of a man—it is 
Reuben Oram. 

They pull to the vessel, climb on board, 
the boat is hauled up, and thé anchor 
broken out of the ground. One by one the 
saiis unfold and, straining at their sheets 
and boit ropes, belly out in the breezeless 
night. The ship swings round and, against 
the incoming tide, surges away to sea. 

The crew of the Flying Dutchman was 
complete, 


OS a 





BY T. L. 





” s 
Popping the Question. 
fF\HE black clouds which | bave been 
| watching, as they drifted like billows 

up from the west, and broke in a 
shower of sweet, fresh rain upon the walt 
ing earth, have brought back so plainly to 
my mind a little story of my life, that | 
cannot rest conteniedly until I write it 
out 

It was on just such an evening as this 
that Edmund Leighton returned the bock 
which I had lent him. All day the clouds 
had roamed fretfuliy across the sky before 
the dry, hot wind, telling in little frowns 
from the far-off bills that before the night 
came down they would pour upon us their 
wrath of wiod and driving rain. And 80, 
taking their promises as a truth, | sat 
down in a bay window of my uncle's 
parlor, and watched the king of the storm 
gathering his forces. 

How the wind tearing through the green 
of the Jane trees, the cry of tbe birds a4 
they swarm through the darkening 4ir, 
the dense pile of clouds muttering and 
wheeling up from the west, shooting their 
fretted sides away across the heavens, and 
gathering the broken masses that had 
been wandering all day through the air, 
sickened and saddened me! The rain 
which had just commenced falling '2 
large, scattering drops upon the garden 
walks, was stretched out in white, foam- 
ing sheets across the distant hills, when 
Edmund Leighton came siowly up the 
hia, when Edmund Leighton came 
slowly up the waik that led to the house. 
A joyful exclamation arose to my /1ps at 

known form and 
rg of sadness that had 80 ct 


vr 


sight of a well face 


x 3 the teeii 
pressed 
My 


alone wit 


Ine 


gave way to one of pleasu 
launt were away, 
the servants in the hot 


uncie an and | « 


ta) aiand 
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therefore was excusable for the quick 
paste with which I flew across the parlor, 
and out imto the ball to meet, with ex- 
tended hand, the guest who had come to 
bear me company through the heavy 
ten pest. 

And yet of all men that I daily met 
and asecciated with in the fashionable 
nome of my uncle, he was the on'y one 
whose presence would have ensured to 
my heart a quiet, happy feeling of safety 
and security from all danger, even though 
the danger I feared was held lovingly in 
the hand of Him who never is unmindfu! 
of bis children, either in the storm or in 
the sunshine, I never can forget that 
night. 

How the lightning leaped in forked 
flam « from the angry clouds, lighting up 
the rooms and breaking through the 
gioom that hang upon everything. How 
the deep crashing of the thunder deafened 
us, and how the noble old trees swayed 
and creaked in the wind; and how likea 
sweet, present happiness, which refused to 
jook at the pest, but hung enchanted 
upon the passing moments, a bepe that 
nestied for months in my heart sprang up 
into the clear light of certainty. 

all that evening I felt that Edmand 
Leig!) ton loved me, The knowledge came 
to me in the clear, distinctly modulated 
tones of his voice, in the very thoughts 
that | knew surged up to his lips for utter. 
ance, and yet died away again because 
the narrow chaanel of human words was 
not wide enough for them to flow through. 
I knew that he loved and understood me 
as none other could, knew that he sought 
my society in preference to that of any 
other woman, and that his eyes he'd a new 
light, his lips bad a new language, and 
his whole being a new joy when he was 
near me. 

Yet, when he ieft me that night, when 
he clasped my hand tenderly at parting, 
and drank with his ¢sep, penetrating eyes 
the love that flowed out in every glance of 
mine; when he bent his head half rever- 
ently, as be spoke with a terderness all 
his own the word, “Gool-night, Kate!’ I 
felt a pang of disappointment at my heart, 
like one who hes been robbed of some 
dear, sacred right, that he should go from 
me and not speak in words the sweet 
declaration of his love. And when the 
door closed after him, I went to my echam- 
ber with slow steps, while the tears 
gushed freely from my eyes. For one lit- 
tle moment I held the book which he re- 
turned to me fondly in my hand, and 
then, while a bitterness which was new 
and strange to me, a thought that he was 
trifling with my better nature, seeking my 
love but to prove his own power and skill, 
swept over me,! threw it into an open 
drawer, and shut it in from sight. 

And time did tell me. Told me slowly, 
lingeringly, and bitterly, that the shad- 
owy fear which oppressed me was shap 


ing itself intoa black bitter reality; told | 


me in little chapters of neglect, in words 
of coldness and lessons of cruel silence, 
that Edmund Leighton bad been reacbing 
his hand through my woman’s heart but 
to gather up, greedily, my uncle’s gold. 
One morning, when I bad plsyed in 
this masquerade until 1 doubted myseif 
whether the heart I had covered from the 
gaze of the world had ever thrilled with 
one true womanly joy, or bad indeed as- 


Simmilated itself to the cold, chilling mask | 


that concealed it, my uncle came to me 
and said thata gentleman had proposed 


to him for my hand in marriage, and as he 


was of a good family and very wenaithy, 


he for one looked with great favor upon 


hie suit. 


“But I do not love any gentleman of 
my acquaintance, uncie,”’ I said, dropping 
the book which I had been reading upon 
my lep. : 

“That's favorable, Kate,”’ said he. “If 
that is the case, you can have no objec- 
ons to urge agains becoming the wife of 
Sir James Perry.” 

“Sir James Perry, uncle!” said I. “I 
haven't the slightest regard for him, 
hardly a common respect. I do not know 
anything of him, save the little I have 
learned by passing a few evenings in bis 
sotiety. Surely you would not have us 
marry ignorantly, and without any 
knowledge of each other’s characters ?’’ 

“You'll learm™ about characters soon 
enough, I'll be bound,” said my uncle 
“But the truth of the matter is just here, 
Kate. You area poor girl, but worthy, it 
‘s true, of a high, proud position. 

Make a business affair of it! The words 
grated harshly against my highest ideas 
right, and fell like ice upon my heart. 

h the remembrance of Edmand Leigh 

® faithfulness ranking bitterly in my 

had little faith in loveor truth 
was a home offered me—a proud, 


‘ 


tiere 


high position. Should I accept it and go 
Up proudly past those who had so wronged 
me? The hot blood crimsoned my cheeks 
as I thought of it, and my heart leaped 
with this new, thrilling ambition. 

“Come Kate, answer me at once,” urged 
my uncie, who wasstudying my face earn- 
estly. ‘Shall lI tell Sir James that you 
look with favor upon bis suit? He is wait- 
ing in the library for a reply. 

Again the warm biood dashed over lip, 
cheek, and brow, as I opened my mouth 
tospeak. Fora moment the older love, 
which for a few fleeting veeks | had en- 
deavored to crush out of my being, rose 
up resolutely before me. But I put it 
away, and said with a slight quivering of 
voice and lip, ‘Tell Sir Janses, uncle, that 
I am pleased to look with favor upon 
him.” 

“That’s like Kate W hartley; prompt, de- 
cisive, and brave!’’ said my uncle, smil- 
ingand bending bis lipsto my forehead. 
“I will go to him at once.”’ 

I sank back upon the sofa, and covered 
my face with my hands as my uncie left 
the room. Everything had been like a 
dream to me; but then I realised that the 
words I had spoken would basten a sober, 
bitter awakening. I had pledged my 
word, as it were. I had satin judgment 
against my own life, and the decision was 
passed. As these thuughts swept rapidly 
before me, and, es in my excitement | 
paced rapidiy up and down the parlor, 
the baronet, with a face lit up with smiles, 
entered the room with my uncle, and in 
nicely worded sentences, thanked ine for 
the great honor I had done him. 

1 replied hurriedly, and begged that he 
would excuse me from conversing with 
him then. How I hated him as witha 
feigned considerateness he pressed imy 
hand tenderly, and said in a soft, affected 
voice, ‘You are quite excusable, my dear. 
This is new joy quite overpowers me, as 
well as you.”’ 

Marry Sir James Perry? The thought 
grew maddening to me. HKetier homeles», 
friendiess, a wanderer out in the bleak 
ways of life, than an unloving wife? I 
refused myself to every one who called 
on me, and shut myself up alone with 
my sorrow, foolishness and pride. 

In the early evening my aunt sent to 
me for an embroidery pattern, which | 
found in the drawer where weeks before 
1 had carelessly thrown the book that 
Edmund Leighton had returned to me. 
A flood of bitter memories drifted across 
my heart as 1 looked upon its well-known 
covers. I half reached out my hand to 
take it. 

But no—hbad I not griefs enough already 
to cope with, without looking upon senti- 
ments that he had approved, words that 
he had remarked upon to me? Still I 
took the book from its resting-place, and 
commenced turning over the leaves with 
my right band. 

As I did so a sealed note tell from it 
upon the carpet at my feet. I caught it up 
eagerly. The superacription was in ihe 
hand of Edmund Le@ighton, plain, frank, 
and graceful— 

“Miss Kate W hartiey.’”’ 

1 tore it open, and read as follows: 

“DEAR KaTRK—I would not risk words 
| of 80 much importance to us both, in such 
|@ place, bad you not often assured me 
| that this book was your constant com- 
panion, and that not a day passed but that 

you read from its dear pages. I know not 
| why lam about to make this confession 
to you upon paper, out I am not able to 
| disregard the promptings of my heart 
that counsel me todo so, Still l have no 
fine words to write you. | only wish to 
say with my pen what! have often tried 
in vain to steady my voice to repeat to 
you—! love you. The words are spoken 
idly by many, but they go to you with 
my whole beart in them. I am a poor 
man, Kate; i love you for yourself alone; 
can you love me the same? You will 
read these words to-night, and when I 
meet you to-morrow evening | shall be 
answered. How simply I have written! 
Even my pen trembles with the burden of 
love I thrust upon it, and bid it tell you! 
“EDMUND LEIGHTON.” 

1 stood like one petrified as I finished 
reading the letter. Fora moment | could 
not renlize the blessed words it contained, 





| 





upon mé. 
And then it only showed me more 
| vividly the borrid spot upon which | was 


standing, as the lightning brings out for a 
| moment with its fiery torch the gloom of 


the beavens and earth in the time of a 
night tempest What right had giad 
happy smilies to shine upon my face al 
“ ky w ledge whe alread a 
bound myself to Sir James Pert 
thought was insanity 








Bat my resolution was taken instantly. 
I would not marry bim though I was sent 
a begger into the street. My heart was 
lighter for the decision, and with an at- 
tem pt at calmness I wound my hair about 
my face, bathed my burning fece, ar. 
ranged my dress, and descended to the 
parlor, where the baronet, in company 
with several friends, wae waiting to sec 
me, 

“Mr. Leighton will call and congrata- 
late you s00n upon your engagement, 
Kate,”’ said my little friend Ruth Seward, 
during the evening, drawing me uncere- 
monioasly from Sir James’ side out into 
the garden. 

“Mr. Leighton! how does he know of 
it?’ I asked hurriedly. 

“On, Kate, the news has spread rapidly 
among your friends. Sir James has 
sounded it joyfully.” 

“And every one believes it!’ said 1. 

“Certainly,’” she replied. “Why 
shouldn't they ?”’ 

“They should,’’ 1 said, bursting into 
tears, 

“Why, bow is this, Kate? Are you not 
happy?’ said Rath, putting her arms 
round me tenderly, and « arting down the 
terrace steps. ‘Come down tne walk; 
they will not miss us fora moment. Tel! 
ine what troubles you.” 

“Nothing, nothing,” I answered, be 
tween my sobs and tears; ‘only I do not 
love Sir James, and am wretched, very 
wretched !"’ 

“And Eimund Leighton, Kate; how is 
it with him?” 

“Hueh, bush, Ruth,” 1 whispered, in 
terrupting her, “some one is coming, up 
the walk. Do not speak so loud.”’ 

“It ie “dmund, as I live!’ exclaimed 
Ruth. ‘This way, Kate, quick, quick !"’ 

I know not how it was brought about, 
but in my agitation Ruth Seward led me 
in the wrong direction, and in a moment | 
found myself standing alone, tace to face, 
with the very person | wished to avoid. 

“Good evening, Miss Whartiey,’’ he 
said, coolly, raising his hat as he apoke. 

I tried to answer him, but the words 
choked mé, and I stood silent before bim, 
my eyes bent upon the ground, and my 
cheeks glistening with teara What could 
Isaytohim? How could I tell him why 
I had been silent so long? I felt his 
searching eye* upon me as we stood there, 
the lightof the moon shining full upon 
us, 

“What shall 7 say to you?’ he asked, at 
last, in a tremulous tone. “I can think of 
nothing. You know my heart. § Ciather 
from it, if you please, all its best wishes; 
only let mo be silent.” 

The words were spoken bitterly enough, 
but they were full of joytome. “I only 
ask your love,’ I said, going close up to 
him. 

“My love, Kate? Will yon still trifle 
with me? Have I not suffered enough 
already, without—”’ 

It is useless; I cannot repeat the expla- 
nation thet foliowed; cannot repeat the 
deciaraiions of love that were pledged 
again and again. | suppose. like all lovers, 
wesaid a great many things that would 
sound silly if repeated to a third party, 
but which were, nevertheless, very de 
licious to as 





In a few piain words J gave Nir James 
Perry sn answer in an explanation, at 
which be did not see fit to demur, when I 
solemniy as*eured him that had | become 
his wife, he would have been the moat | 
miserable instead of the happiest of men. 

After ali, that was a wise piece of advice 
of the poet. Lat me repeat it to you, young | 
lady reader, with aslight alteration to ap- 
ply to your case and mine :— 


‘This maxim: Lend no inas a book 
Unless you search it afterward.”’ 


———————— EE 

Somk PUMPKINS —Tbere was a farmer, 
somewhere, who devoted his attention ex- 
clusively to growing pumpkins, by which 
he succeeded in bringing them to an 
enormous s#iz4, so thathe would chop with | 
apn axé a cart load of pieces to take to the 
mnarket without sensibly diminishing the 
size of the purppkin. However, one day 
as be was culting away at a new pumpkin, 


| his axe slipped and feil through into the 


| go sudden was the rush of joy that broke | 


pumpkin; so he starved off to his neigh- 
bor'’s and borrowed a lantern and de 
scended into the pumpkin; but when he 
got to the bottom he was surprised to find 
there another man, who immediately de- 
raande! of bim whathe bad come down 
for. ‘i've come,” says he, “to look for 
my axe, which | have iost in here.’ 
Wel! says the other, “you may go back 
yain instanter, for I have been here thene 
r6+e ween “me “ r ny nhHoreé, al 


have rf yet nee! abie WU get a #ight 


At Home and Abroad. 





The genuineness of antiquities is hard to 
vouch for,as has been provided by an 
Englishwoman who recently returned 
home from Egypt. She brought with her 
a terra cotta figtre of acat which she saw 
with her own eyes dug up out of the ruins 
of Karnac. She paid a good price tor it 
and wes delighted with her purchase. Un- 
fortunately, the other day it was knocked 
down and smashed. Its bead was then 
found to be stuffed with old numbers of a 
Birmingham daily paper. 


A foreign journal describes a wonderfal 
mechanical contrivancé, a watch made in 
Switzerland that calis out the hours ine 
voice like that of ahuman being. This me- 
chanical curiosity is the invention of one 
Casimir Livan, who based its principles 
upon his knowledge of the workings of 
the phonograph. The casa, instead of con- 
taining a striking apparatus, as rome of 
the late costly watches do, is provided 
witha phonographic cylinder, which is 
filled with a sensitive photographic plate, 
which has received the impression of a 
human voice before being inserted in the 
watch. 

Itisa@ rathrr curious factthat many of 
the luxuries and extravagances of modern 
times have their origin in New York. The 
latest craze there is perfamed butter, 
which is made into pats and stamped with 
a floral design, and is then wrappedin a 
thin cloth and placed in a fiat dish filled 
with violets, roses or carnations, or any 
other scented flower. Another layer of 
flowers is then placed on the top, so that 
the butter ia really inibed:ed in blossoma. 
The dish is put upon ice, where it is left 
for several hours; the butter being highly 
perfumed when it is brought to the table. 
There seems to be little object in this 
waste of Sowers, as fresh butter is suff - 
ciently delicious to need no accompani- 
mentin the way of scent. 

There are two ladies in Paris who devote 
themselves to promoting the welfare of 
cats, Oneof them goes round a certain 
quarter of the city every day feeding one 
hundred of the animals which live in cel- 
lars, whilst in an outhouse at ber own 
home she nurses ali the sick and injuged 
cats that she can rescue from the stre@ 
and unkind owners. The other lady makeé 
the cats in the Palais de Justice,in the 
Prefecture of the Police, at the College of 
the Sorbonne, ana in the Central Market, 
her especial care. At the Palais de Justice 
there are thirty cata, which, when an, - 
thing prevents their benefactress coming 
at ber usual hour for feeding them, go out 
Into the courtyard to meet her, and wait 
there until she arrives. At first the police 
menon duty scoffed at the kindly lady, 
but they soon became interested, and now 
eagerly help her to feed her large feline 
family. The lady declares that apart from 
the good she has done to the cata, she has 
awakened a spirit of humanity in the 
police force. 

The imperial court at Berlin is still in 
domestic matters conducted with the thrift 
which rules in all German families, and 
not with the lavish expenditures which 
cheracterize the “living bills’’ of other 


| crowned heads, The Emperor is boarded 


outin his own palaces, and he hasa fixed 
charge for every style of “cover” served. 
Hehas two cooka,a French chef anda 
German one. There isa fixed price for 
each ‘plate’ served daily. Foren every- 
day dinner seven and a half marka, or one 
dollar and eighty-seven centa, a head. 
State dinners cost three or four times a» 
much. At the pricer given for serving 
three plain mesis aday the Emperor is 


| evidently not going to imitate Roman im 


perial extravagance or even the rich men 
of Kome’s splendor. To be sure, it is the 
Paris Figaro that tells the story of the 
Hohenzollern menage; but extravagance 
has no charm forthe French mind, and 
without doubt the credit of the good food 
at fair prices belongsas much to the French 
chef as to his Brandenburg brother of the 


| ekillet and coppers. 


ee 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
disensed portion of the ear Phere taonuly cue 


way to cure Deafness, ancl that t« by cometite 
thonal remerdios Deafness stuxed ? 

inflamed condition of the scous Moning of Ghee 
Eustachian Tut W he this tabe gets tn 
flamod you tia ‘ imat “uw sound of per 
fect be ‘ iw t is entirely ~ 
| derma free the : t ‘ ia eee the inflan 


ati tak Cassel Chale Gentes tyre! 
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Dur Young Folks. 


SEVEN LITTLE GUINEA PIGS. 


BY «&. 


Apd as they had no pocket hand 
kerchiefa, they bad to use large cab 
carbage leavers 


T KY ail sat in a row, and cried. 


bage leaves instead; and 
are awk ward things on which to dry your 
teara, lot me tel! you. 

And what was it all about? 

Why, that | am sure you will 
Kenn 

Neither could little Kva; and 
very anxious to find out why her favorite 
little guinea pigs were in such distress, 
Nhe bad asked Auntie Ethel if she knew 
what could be the matter, and auntie sald 
the best way to find out would be for Eva 
to go very quietly up behind the guines 
pige’ cage and wait till they began to talk, 
and no doubtthen sue would hear why 
they were so unhappy. 

So Eva crept up very softly, and she had 
scarcely got comfortably settled the 
trunk of the old apple 
been blown down a few days before, when 
the pigs began to talk. 

You may be sure Ka listened with ty 


never 


ashe wae 


on 


tres, which had 


h 


her tiny ears, and this was what she 
heard: 
“Weill,” sald the eldest pig, as wei! as 


he could speak for sobbing, “I don't think 
i's fair atall, Why are we, of all 
and eondiiions of pigs, singled out 
eurtalied in this fashion?” 

“You're not tatled,” said piggy Number 
Two, with a giggie, ‘and that's what the 
foss is about.”’ Andhe amiled agit le 
thought he had said rather 
simart 


hort 


tor te 


sOrmech ine 


“Pooh,” said his third brother, with a 


nasty little aneer; “think you're a mighty 


l 
” 


clever pig, don't you ? Was that silly litt 


joke all your own idea?” 
Viggy the second was so indignant at 
this that be promptly scrambled up ane 


boxed his brother's ears 
again. The eldest was obliged 
fere to prevent matters from: becoming 
serious, 

After a time peace was rostored, and the 
combatants were separated, though they 
still persisted in making faces at 
other in a very exasperating way. 

“Now,” sald Number Four, as he 
down between the twoand fanned hinmneelf 
with his cabbage leaf, ‘you must keep 
quiet 
very important question of ‘How to Make 
(iuinea Pigs’ Tails Grow.’ 

“itis quite impossible to give one's ser 
ious attention to anything, while you go 
on like that,”’ he continued, turning sud 
denty on his third brother, who 
endeavoring lo reach bohind bins and kick 
Number Two. 

The eldest pig interfered now, and Num. 


till he squealed 


to inter 


sal | 


will you? and let us discuss this | 


was slily | 


THE SAIiULRDAY 


| fend himeelf from such an unfounded | 


charge. 

“Sit up, old ooy,” and giving Six a 
littie shake, he dumped him down again 
in his place anything but gently. 

Eve couldn't belp laugbing when ali the 
pigs fell over sideways, they did look #0 
funoy,and kicked about so heipiessly; 
but, fortunately, they did not hear ber, 
and in course of time they al! got right, 
and went on again with the discussion. 

“What do you say?" they askea Num- 
ber Six, as it was hie tarn to be asked; but 
nobody expected much trom him—he was 
alway® rather foolish 

Just now he was #0 confused by bis fail 
thathe had completely forgotten what 
they were talking sbout; so be just smiled 
feobly and made a littie bow, and did not 
spemk at ail. 

“That's the 
that's been made up tothe present,” said 


most sensible observation 


Number Three approvingly, a# he reached 


outand patted Six onthe back in a# pat 
ronizing way. 
“Why, be sail nothing at ali!’ ered 
the others. ‘ 
Phat’s joustit,” said Throe; ‘he's the 


only one who hasn't taiked nonsense.”’ 


“Lonper inent ia 4 “thd grunted the eliiest 


‘anyone would think you were the wit of 

e# fanully. 

Ah! an they might,’ retorted Phree 
andthat'sathing they would never take 
ou for." 

Someof the olber pigs giggled at thi- 
fortueelle“t was not # great Invorite, as 
he was rather fond of giving thiumsell airs 
and ordering the young ones about; but 
when he put on his big + pectacies and 


stared at them sientiy, (hey left off ilaugh- 


jog at Ones, ane all looked very solemn tn- 


deed, 
When they were silas quiet as mice 
even Number Three being, for the mo- 


ment, on lis test bebavior the eldest pig 


wnli 
“We «ii now resume our interesting 
discussion Upouw this momentous subject’ 


for he Was rather a pompous Kind of pig, 


and itket to use the longest words he 
knew, “and as all the other pigs have 
been coosulled, there only remains the 


opinion of our youngest brother to be con 
sile@resd 

Seven with old- 
and 
crossed 


And, bow! g to Nunber 


fash lonmext he sat 
having taken a pinch of snull, he 
his legs, folded his arms, and fixed a pat 
ronizing and the 
baby of the family. 

Now, Number 


Pri i Reere Cam, down, 


benevolent gaze upon 


Seven was avery Litic 
very big head; 


istrue, bul a vory sen 


pig, with thin legs anda 


net w pretty porg, it 


sible one, who minded bis own business 


; ale never gave his opinion unless he was 
askel for 

So al he bers were curious to hear 

Wiat he would bave to say; for, to tell the 


truth, they ‘egan tothink that they had 


| not gainet very much by their discussion 
wo far. 
Neven shut bis eyes as soon as bis eldest 


ber Three was madeto goand sit beside 
his youngest brother, who was the wise 
pig of the family, and could generally 


makeeven the most refractory 
of it behave themse! ves 

And #0, order being once more restored, 
Namber Five was asked his optnoion. 

“If you ask me——" he bagan 

“We did atk you, stupid,” interrupte! 
the incorrigible Three 

Nomber Five slowly turned 
the delinquent, and giared at 
faw minutes in speechless indicnation 
bat as Three calmly sat on bie hind legs, 
gezing placidily atthe sky and curling his 
moustache, his elder brother not 
erush bim with his giance as he had in- 
tended. Sohe cleared his throat several 
times and began again: 

“Aa l was saying, when | was so rudely 
interrupted” —giancing angrily at Num 
ber Three who smiled affably back at him 
—‘‘aa | was saving, if you ask my opinion, 
I think our tails will growin good time 


members 


hos eyes on 


him fora 


could 


Why, men were but boys once—beardless | 


boys, wark you—and why should not we 


Here hia remarks were cut short sud- 
deuly, in consequence of Namber Three 
falling 0 heavily over sideways against 
his youngest brother thatthe whole row 
was knocked over like ninepins. 


“You did that on purpose,"’ panted 
Number Two, as be scrainbled out of the 
struggiing pile of pigs, and hanied his 
youngest brother by the ear from under 
two othera 

“Think so?" said Number Three 

“i'm eure of waa the reply 

That's «a rig O8 DOT ~ 
‘heerfu hié what are you ait Pe 
' 7 eidert brother te ha 
wntinued, dragging up Number x. w 
was (oo dazed by bis tall to attempt to de 


brother called upon hin to speak, and ap 


parently look a short nap 


That was away he had when he was 
going 19 say anything important So the 
others, being quite used to it, took no uo 


tice at all, but siiused the unselvers 


th 


cherries and throwing the stones at 


wi 
Gatling 
the tip of his nose till he awoke again, 

had to 
unt of 
were Nying at his 
(he alr as a 
sighs Siat he was awake, and the ethers 


Atiast he opened lis eyes, but 
shut them up again at once, 
the che 


be 


on aoe 
rry stones which 
face he waved his paw it 
lminediately stopped their gawwe and set- 
tied doen to listen attentively. 

“My brothers,” he began in a plsintive 
little vores, “iam grieved to hear the re 
marks which have failen from most of 
you on the subject of your tailiesas condi 
tion 

“If you bad studied your natural history 
books at school, instead of playing mar- 
bles and getting into mischiet when you 
ought to have been learning your les-ons, 
you would know that you inave every rea 
gon to be glad, instead of sad, at the ab. 
sence of (hat appendage. 

“Why, yeu silly pigs!’ he continued, 
| warming with his subject, “have you 

never seen the kittens and puppies held 

up by their tailsby our young masters? 
have you never trembled at their squeals 
when undergoing 


that process ? have you 


never iistemed to their lamentations at the 
length an«d strength of their tails, which 
serve aa ® ‘onvenient handles for bows 
rick t #rT ul 5 ? 
. tie ke a’ t ‘ 

. al . -? 

wie i Me Ae i< ine ver 

“4 e-F , sil ses em #0 nu n n 


Ven ienca, 








EVENING POST. 


‘Besides, that’s nos the wors:”’—and here 
he dropped nis voice to such s whisper 
that the others all bad tocrowd round bim 
to bear-—“I heard the master telling littie 
Tom a few days ago that if he held s 
guinea pig up by bis tall his eyes would 
drop out!’ 

Here all the pigs sat down suddenly, 
looking # little pale. 

“Do you think there’s any truth in 
thai ?’’ asked one nervously. 

‘Can't say, I'm sure,” replied Seven: 
“putthe master told Tommy he would 
find out all about it if he stadied natural 
histery. 1 berrowed the book from the 
tortoise in the be.« garden, but I have not 
found anything in it about guinea pig»’ 
tails at present.” 

“Of course not,” said Three, with an air 
of superior wisdom, “you can’t find what 
we haven't got, can you?” 

“Ah!” said the others in a tone of relief, 
‘that's quite right. Weare safe enough 
ai present, because we haven’i gol any 
tails, so no one can beid us up by them.” 
pever grow!’ 
off home to 


“Letus hope they will 


they cried, as they si) ran 
be«t 
- * . . = * 
And litthe Eva Loped #0 too; for she had 
brothers talk of bhoiding 
ihe guinea pigs up by their tails in order 
their eyes drop out, and she had 
been very unhappy about i; so you may 
be sureshe was glad to hear there was no 
chance of such a thing ever happening. 
_— OO 
Doni AND The most famous St 
Boruard aog was named Barry. He save! 
and bh stufled skin is pow 


a Kerne maseum. 


heard her 


often 


to s<@ 


1 Oe ae 
forty lives, is 
preserved in 

ine dog is regarded as a distinct species 
ofan animal, closely akin tothe wolf on 
the one side and to the fox on the other. 

fhe average ageoft the dog is ten years, 
iolated cases thes@ animais have 
been known to live twenty. 


tent te 


The name of the spaniel is derived from 
Spain, the country to whieh this animal is 
Deleved to be indigenous. 

In 1839 by an actof Parliament the use 
of dogs in Loudon to draw certs as beasts 
of burden was abolished. 

The Skye terrier takes its name from the 
isiand where this variety of is #Up- 
posed to have originaten. 


dog 


Keprese: tations of the spaniel have been 
found on the Homan monuments of Tus- 
cany and elsewhere. 

The Newtounditand 
America 
6x plorers. 

Phe 
fact that 
baiting 


is indigenous to 
It wae found here by the earliest 


takes his name 
formerly used 


bullooeg 


ne 


from ithe 


was 


a1 


Vil arctic dogs are provided with a tiick 


mat of wool under their hair. 


Only domesticated dogs Uark: in 
Will # ale they how! andi whine, 


the 


fhe greybound appears on 
hgyplian moruaments, 


the oidest 


The mastil! is supposed to be indigenous 
to Thibet. 

The dog i+ mentioned 
in the Bible. 


thirty-three tines 


The ‘dogs of war’ are famine, sword 
and tre 

The most famous dog artist was Land- 
MeeT 

on —— > — 

lsOLATED —In winter Labrador ia sim 
py tr zeu oui from the rest of the world 
One “kowitick,’’ or dog siedge, mail, 


reactos soué Of the more southerly settle 
inénts late in the spring. 

ihe Moravian missivnaries at the Es 
kimo villages further porth endeavor st 
l@aslLoncs #« Winter to visit 
lered white settiers within 
milesor soct the missions. Sometimes 
their komitiek is overtaken bya severe 
show storin before shelter can be obtained. 
fuen the missionary and iis Eskimo 
Griver dig a ué6ep ditch down in tis snOwW, 
and camp in the bottom. The gases [10m 
the camp firé prevent the snow from float- 
ing in, and the travelers are sheltered 
from the icy biasta, 

At Sattle Harbor, in Labradcr, the mis- 
Sion 18 too poor to furnish the wee church 
witha bell, so the rector signais the call 
lo s@rvice with a flag 

At Littie 


churches are 


a hundred 


Bay, Newfoundiand, the two 


Ligh up among the rocks 


ae of these has a small belfry perched on 


astill higher rock. The other one’s be!! 
SWings froma tall spar, and i« rung by 
imbing a ladder 
I e ’ - . ize “ " = 
K : 
ethod - * - r ‘ 
a * draw 
by New india Zs ore) 
, 
hail “” ibeh bleak ii | 


‘ ogTeis ul mw 
the men Of Labrador have to rej 


for buall- 
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the few scat- | 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS 





Stockings made of colored paper 
worn tn China. are 


The eyes of fish and birds 
with soaeaiueahaandaaoe va sound, 


People eat 20 per cent. more bread 
when the weather is coid than when it ts mia 

In Italy there are more theatres ip 
proportion to it population than t, 
country. — 

Some royal crowns are merely silk 
wadded caps ornamented with jewels and 
pendants. 

The oldest national flag in the worid 
isthat of Denmark, whieh has been in wee 
since the year 1219. 


Condensed food has not been a sac. 
cess, according to the War Department ex 
periments on soidtera, 


Oi the 19,054 659 acres of land a- 
tained tn scotland not quite 4500.0 ar ins 
state of cultivation. 


The young of several species of ser- 
penis retreat down the throat of the mother 
when pressed by sudden danger. 


A pound of feathers contains 1¢ 
ounces, or 7000 grains; a pound of n0td com 
tulns twelve ounces, Or 57) grains. 

In Europe thrushes baild their nests 
as near to buman habi€ations as they can to 
eCape the persecutions of the magpies. 


A mysterious rioging of electrical 
bells in a house in Switzerland was traced tes 
spider Whose web had conmected two wires 


The Maximum age assigned to the 
jiue is suid to be 7% years: to the red beees, 
245, to the Ouk, 416, and to the ash, 145 years 


The Emperor of Austria, Francis 
Joseph LL. will be @ years old in August ext, 
and be bed sat on his throne for forty ctehs 
yeur> 

‘Tin i3 ope of the oldest known metals. 
ine Chinese have aeed 1 in the tabrication of 
their brenzes {rom time imme 
merial, 


It is asserted by local surveyors that 
the Government survey located aboet ce 
icles of “good farming land” inside the limts 
ot Kinmath lake, (hregon, 


At the Stadt Theatre in Leipsic no 
person is peruritted to go te hie seat after the 
performance has begun, unless during the in 
itormission between the acts. 


The oidest king in Europe is Ubristian 
[\. of Denmark, who last month entered apes 
the 74th year of bis age. He has worn tae 
crown tor thirty-three years. 

The Veddahs, or wild hunters of Cey- 
ion, mingle the pounded fbres of soft aad é- 
cayed wood with the honey on which they 
fecd when ment is not to be obtained. 


Sunday io Scotland is losing is sane- 


Dradses used 


tity. Driving, cycling and golf on that day 
have now been followed by «a vote of the 


Glasgow corporation throwing open the peb 
lle bathhouses tor four hours os Sunday more 
ihap. 

Neariy every Eaglish flagship carnes 
eigiit and every cruiser four tally qualified 
divers, whose duty it is to repairany damage 
sustained by the vessel below the water line, 
clearing the prepellers and recovering the 
anchors. 

In the Laldar valley, near Balakiava, 
in the Crimea, there stands a salnut tree 
which must be at least 18 years old. It ytelts 
annually from 50,608 to 160,600 nats, and ts the 
property of five Tartar families, # bo share its 
produce equaily 


ltaly propores to take the sale of 


quinine out of the hands of the druggists and 


to wake ita GOVernment monopoly ira 
ists sell it at the rate of from ## to sies 
pound, while the Goverament gets it for te 


army at Sa pound 


A Versian regimeut oa tne march is 8 
strange spectacle, Every three sidiers have 
a donkey, for there is neither baggage 03! 
nor cowmissariat. On this donkey ts placed 
the worldly wealth of its proprietors and thelr 
muskets. Occasionally the vetled wife of ® 
~oliiier bestrides the beast. 


At the Spitalmarket in [berlin there 
la 4 Coffee tavern where walters and tips sre 
conspicuous by their absence. All along te 
walls of the establishment automatic ™ 
chines are placed, each » ith a label revealing 
its contents—beer, coffee, tea, etc. 108 take 
a giass, boildttup to the machine, ineert 
penny in the slot, and you are served ia 
stanter. 

An unknown man in Westrille, ©002-, 
sent 3) Cents In postage stamps to the Tres 
ury Department recently as a consctet <e 
contributton lie states that, while guarding 


commissary stores during the war, © tons 
from sugar barrels a& various times many 
lumps of sugar, the value of which, with ' 
terest since that time, he computes + 
cents 


A sign of the enormous grow 


. ‘ ‘ t 


tracts tine . st «ale of t 


rites a 
“ sult» ; » gent i = 
lers have received $3,2% 

and will rece?*« 


tenis avd premioms, 


vore from the proweeds of the ss 


MIDSUSMSER. 


sy Ww. W. Lope. 


[he air blows hot across the Beids, 
And dust clouds gather o’er the bill; 
No cooling breeze shakes silent leaves, 
There ts no sound save locusts’ trill. 


Along the road the butterfifes 
sweep downward to my feet; 

The roadside rills have all ran dry, 
[be flowers droop ‘neath the beat. 


A coppery sky bends o’er the land, 
There ts no sound within the roads; 

he sun gleams down like molten bras«, 
The birds seek cooler solitudes. 


Down yonder tn the shady dell, 
Leside the fair spring stream, 

I'll wander to the oid time seat, 
And of my darling dream. 


CHILDREN OF OLD. 


It is sad to think how little value was 
attached to child-life im the earlier 
periods of the world’s history, aud even 
yet with what cold imdiflerence it is 
sacriliced—especially female child-life— 
in Chioa aod in other countries not all 
inhabited by savages. 

it is usually believed that the prac- 
tice originated in Phenicia. The Pheucni- 
cians were a very religious people in 
their way; polytheists and idolaters, but 
showing in Many ways an extraordinary 
reverence for their gods. In every city 
the temple was by far the finest build- 
ing, full of rich and beautiful orna- 
ments gifted to it im honor of the gods. 

Yet nowhere did religion show worse 
than in Phenicia. An old Latin prov- 
erb was verified: ““The corruption of 
the best things is the worst,’”’ or, as we 
say in English, *“The best wine-turns to 
the sourest vinegar.”” Two very hor- 
rible practices became rife under the 
shadow of religion—licentious orgies 
and child sacrifices. 

The one was connected with the wor- 
ship of the femaie deity, Astarte or 
Ashtoreth; the other of the male, Baal, 
as he was called genecally; but other 
names were given to him by other na- 
tions who practised his worship, such as 
Moloch or Chemosh. 

The Canaanites that inhabited Pales- 
tine before the Israelites were cither 
I’heenicians or much influenced by them; 
and it was the abominations that pro- 
ceeded from this atrocious worship that 
doomed them to the jadgment which 
the Israelites inflicted. 

We have no very authentic account of 
the manner in which children were 
Offered in sacrifice to the gods. The 
most minute descriptions are derived 
from writers in the Talmud, and from 
other persons outside, who may not 
have had personal knowledge of the 
practices they describe. Bui we kuow 
that the offerings were presented w 
baal or Moloch as the god of tire, and, 
lo be acceptable, they required ty be 
consumed by bis own element. 

The mode of death was horrible. The 
rabbis describe the image of Moloch as 
& human figure with a bull’s head and 
vulstretched arms, and the account 
Which they give is confirmed by what 
liodorus Siculus reiates of the Carth- 
avinian Kronos. His image, Diodorus 
says, was of metal, and was made hot 
by a fire kindled within it; the victims 
were placed in its arms and thence 
rolled inte the fiery lap below. The 
most usual form of the rite was the sac- 
crilice of children, especially of their 
eldest sons, by parents. 

In the mythology of Pbenicia it was 

( related of El, the special god of Gebal 
or Bybius, but worshipped also at 
Carthage, that, when reigning on earth, 
he had a sou named leoud, whom he 
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the practice continued to be observed 
for many centuries. 

In the days of Jehoshaphat, Kiog of 
Judah, when the Kings of Judah, 
Israel and Edom combined w fight 
against Moab, the King of Moab was so 
hard pressed that “he took his eldest 
son, that should have reigned in bis 
stead, and offered him for a burnt-ofer- 
ing upon the wall.”” In his desperation 
be had recourse to the costliest offering 
he possessed. 

There is reason to believe that the 
practice in its widespread distribution 
reached the British Isles. Human sac- 
rifices are believed to have been a part 
of the Druidical worship. And among 
the Northmen generally the belief pre- 
vailed that human victims were the 
most acceptable to the gods. 

The sacrifice of human beings was 
performed either by butchering them 
like other victims, collecting the blood 
in the sacrificial bowls, and afterwards 
sinking the corpse into a pov! or morass; 
or by breaking the victim’s back over « 
sharp rock; or finally by hurling it over 
precipice among the rocks of an abyss. 
Only on rare and very important vocca- 
sions were the free-born sacrificed wo 
their gods; and yet there were instances 
where the victims were chieftains 
their children. 

There can be no doubt, too, that at 
one time the practice of murderiny chil- 
dren, and especially female children, 
through unwillingness to have the 
trouble of rearing them, was widely 
prevalent. 

In Greece and Kome it was practised 
with the approval of the highest philcs- 


or 


ophers. In Sparta, if a child seemed 
unpromising, it was thrown inte a 
cavern. In Rome the law of the Twelve 


Tables provided that malformed chil- 
dren should be instantly destroyed. 
Among the Norse weak and maiformed 
children were expored to the weather or 
to wild beasts; and it is said that in 
Poland imperfect children were killed «» 
late as the thirtcenth century. 

We do not generally appeal to Mo- 
hammed or Mohammedani«m tor 
proofs of crucity, but in the Koran the 
burying alive of daughters which pre 
vailed im certain Arab tribes 
demnued and forbidden, and thowe 
slay their chijdren are threatened wit 


perdition. 
ae 


Ov FasuLous Costr.—Ivory tats ar 
exceedingly rare; it is said by those whe 
know that only three exist in the whole 
world. The larvest of these 
eight feet by four, aud though made 
a swmali hill State in the nerth of Indic 


i-x Cfrt 


wh 


—a—- -- 


Miceasure- 


has ap almest Greek design for ite bor- 
der. It was only ured on state oera- 
sions, when the rajah eat on it & *iz 


important documents. The origina! cot 
of the mat is tabulvus, for no fewer 


six thousand four 


than 


muuGs 5 


hundred H 
must have 
the 


stufl and 


finest strips of 
taken off the 
flexible as a wover: 


beautitully fine. 
—_-——<=> -—_>_—-——™ 


Brains of (bold. 


Turn a thinker louse t 
the world 

Dacksliding begins when praise icaves 
the Leart. 

It never hurts truth any te be slapped 
in the face. 

The pleasures of siu are only pleasures 
for a #ason. 

The bardest wound heal, i+ the vue 
inflicted by a friend 


ivory ime 


LUsA*, &4 mat if “ 


in textuls 


a’ you shake 





loved dearly, but when great dangers | 


from war threatened the laod, he firet 
clothed him in royal apparel and then 
vffered him in sacrifice. 

This was held to give divine sanction 
40 the practice, so that in times of ca- 
‘amity or apprehended danger, it be- 


Came customary to ofler human victims 
the gods, and. the mor: worable 
Ls iC pItavw |<: mo 
a be . ‘ . 
w rom tle car y ve 4 


The map who prays rigul wil ee w 
it that his example ts right 

lf we know how to aim, the nv 
the giant tlhe Vetter the naik 

It iz bard to convince + lazy mau that 


im Of bad 


* ien't the vict 


Every 


man makes the Word 


t re tuan 
poor i 





} reach tts pre 


re- | 


ni 


ivory were used in ite manufacture. The 
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o . ¢ . 
Femininities. 
When a man calls a girl the apple of 
bis eyes it ts safe to suppose he considers her 
a peach 
When a girl’s pocket book looks fat 


and buiky you can bet she bas ber handker- 
chief in it. 


There is usually one wowan in the 
congregation who doesn't rezard the minister 
as 4 saint on earth. Yous, she ts bis wife, of 
course. 

The primrose is in England an em- 
viem of tnconstancy. The name signifies that 
it is the prime rose, of the first rose of the 
spring, the dower opentog Lelore most others. 


Cashier: Don’t think I can cash this 
Graft, wise. I duw't know you. Miss: Here, 
don't be silly; give me the money. Whe cares 
'f! you don't know me. 1 don't know yuu, 
efther. 


“Dodger is yuing to have a law passed 
compelling #@umen to wear thelr old bate te 
the theatre “What wil Ciiat det?” 
“Why, then they will always be willing te 
take them «ff."’ 


Mrs. Subrub: 


winnt 


You dou’t seem tw have 


any Visitors, Mis. Meadow Mrs. Memlow 
| No Youne, never keep « girl, and when 
my relations come, I « spect them to help 


with the lnnuiesework. 


A woman bicyclist of Sprivgtield, 
Ma-- 


the winter, 


, bas kept atecaond of her riding 
mye tiat tuere 


November 1, iw, 


hiariesy 


aud leaves trees 


cmily 2% Gaya wii Wihets whet 


a5 et been Cul on ler wiieel, 


It would seem as if the big sleeves thc 


young #oimen wear were calculated to keep 


the enterprisivy young tue atu distance, tyut 
the young womet all look o comtented that 
there ts an acute ispicion entertatmped try 


Cheese labial prerergote 


that he gets there just ies 
male, 


Most housckeepers know how invalu- 


able newWepajets are for packing away the 
winter clotiiuy, the printing tuk acting as ua 
deflauce tothe stoutest moth as succeseiully 
. cCatuphor of tar paper. For thls remem 
beWepapeteate tnValuable under the carpet, 
ald coved t ie UMA Carpe paper 

M: 4 L.. A. Ma (irath, AS yuth W ood- 
etenk, Vi, * owner of «a slogging Canary 21 
penrs old, which has sung all Me ills, and now, 


oy inficus from age 


Chiat 1 cus 
ior siton it when pinced there, 
Noor of the cage 


tteevuyts 


it “tte cr the aud penis out 


the clear, sweet stratus of song from morning 
i might 
Lievtenant Amis, one of the oidest 
Aomatet noted wien on Cle Wiastiini tons px 
ite foice, {4s anexpertin the mukiuy of vie 
‘>and bas made «a numberot very he to 
ti inet te bis teamketinge Ghee Vieslins ive i” 
mething st an ordinary pockot kutte The 
Lieutenant i- Viryininan botctls weal wom 
ing itwlenam youth went Noitis aud set ved 
in the Union army 
A jovial old lady of Laygny, near 
Marts, uate! Mietto, edstitly teaceivetla large 
saacy . reata Chiserupch WC rapidly, acd, alters 
ory 1 fn te ‘ Ttatee ar beert 
{wit us wl Lilred the tows 
t ‘ ' 
i tL tite ie i ; 
“ t« t 7 
t we it rt ¢ 
Toe lecturer inquired dramatically 
‘ ssiy «ns tiie iemstas Coll tne Of @ pres 
i alle linen 
> 4 Ol wm preorfect 
“e j t . ttle we 
‘ pate lrack « 
t as ! were I ~ 
‘ i «site t ) 
, t a i 
A ling toa iar anufactarer of 
i st y ' 
t a 
j I y t 
tf t t 
t +4 ] 1 ui au thes 
A eculoter’s wife ha husband « 
te fo sit : a 
win ti “ ee a An 
ie { ru fia t 4 Wesinat ‘ 
fo j ‘ i ch les to. 
‘ * I tai pelos 
a timt the © ote at a 
t first it fo “at the had sees 
oxo wit or, and therefore 
to take cur lier feuture ! 
on at tie eapre i for us ts 
lta al ‘Cast Wa 11 
‘ 
An elderly maiden, who has flered 
© Meappointment len tive 
Ma 4 F t t ! 
‘ k P aad '* ‘ 
“ 4 i a ‘ ‘ 
tf i t 
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- PRasculinities. 


Keats, the “Poet's Poet,”’ made him- 
self tmmortal iu English Mterature before his 
death at 


Peggy: I'd go lo Brown's oftever to 
got my hair done, but you've to walt ao long. 
Eliza: Why don't you tell them to send ttt 


According to Carroll D. Wright, there 
are 1,000,600 wage earners In the United 
States, of whom only 1,400,000 belong to the 
labor organizations. 


“Doctor, why is it that people are 
generally so moch more pleased with boy ba 
bles than wirisT’’ “Nothing simpler, madam 
A boy baby sever comes amias.” 


Mise Ellen Kichardson, one of the tao 
(juaker sisters who, in 1445, paid §750 by which 
Frederick Douglass was legally manumitted, 
bas just died in Newcastic, Lugland. 


At an inquest in London recently, 12 
of the It Jory men who tnquired Into the death 
of «2 man vatoed Lotineou were named Sumith 
and the other two were named Junes and 
brown 


Que of the ditliculties of keeping the 
Vope tu good health comes from his habit of 
ometiines tistng tu the night, when, for tn 
,# Latin couplet comesto him which 
he wishes tu tecord 


Salt has the property of causing dough 
to take water than i otherwine 
would, aud thus Increases the weight of the 
bread, but, as this Increase Is mere water, the 
tbiead watos nothing tn nutritions quality. 


In Italy Signor Camillo Bancia has 
previous records by a recital lest 
forty wix without a check. Mr. 
Napoleon Hird, of Stockport, has challenged 
lite Italian rival to play ageinet bin for fity 


limita, 


A letter from a lady at an inland 
watering place to ber husband contains the 
followlng passage: “In your last epistle you 
conte 20 warks aod 1000 kisses. L should be 
wiad tf,tu future, you would send me more 
money aud fewer kinnses,.”’ 


broken all 


ing berure 


of the favorite maxims of the 
the famous French 
from Vythagorne 
eay something which ts 
This he had tnecribed 
over the door of ile house, 


& remarkable quartette of persuns 
were the only guests at the Stewart House, 
Long Island, Vt, ona recent Sunday. One of 
the guests was a ductor, one « clergyman, one 
a dewsut to undertakers’ scupplites and the 
fourth « dealer lugtavestones 


(ne 
late Houssaye, 
erttt a quotation 
“Hold thy penen, of 
better than sthence." 


At cone 
“as 


An Euglish trades-union has refused 
to work with men whoride to thetr work on 
bicycles, om the yround that they have an un 
fatr advantage tn being able to work longer 
ut the yet get home at the same 
time a8 those who walk. 


shop and 


Ibiemarck is ouly a strong man by fits 
cod etarte pow, and showsunmistakable aigus 
of tifa agve, thonugh bie mental faculltes are un 
Sessgradrent ilies woret foe ta lise neuralgia, 

i ble bardest battlo ts to keep hits dally 
of pipes of tobaces down to «a mint 


pteteatres 


“The dress reform women waut a law 


ed requirtog men to wear some distinet 
| sto denote whether they are tmarrioed of 
elangele “What nonwenunes' When « tonne woes 
down the avenue tn « last year’s bat and 
avy trowueers, what idfot would think he 
wae single? 


In a Varisian omnibus ao ill-bred male 


paswenyer nade « gritnace when a very stout 

oid jady vot to. “Hippopotamus!” he oa 

shroed under bie breath, bet so loudly that 

the oid ty beard iiim “sir, she sald, “you 

he wan Ombutbuste like Nomti's Ark; It takes 

tie ia ven donkeys 

The farmers of Oxtord county, Me., 

y tuking toe tleyeles, KReoontly 

oft ote three mlles to the store on a 

A a | of tputter In Ome lesatael 

et of ite Gises erttvers Anether 

ed «a bey Of teeml &) the bandle tar of hi 

- ‘ ‘ ie hotne with the lomd, pmastuy a 
iviabor WhO Wae returning ina wagon 


{\ ss feared that little Johuny is not wo 


proad of bia dad as be might be were ils ded 
s Olfferent eort of wan The other day 
Sirenny jee dat the unthandsome features of 
is papa, and then watched that personaye 
‘ ve atbeout ta the ebiftiess Maltiton Salil 
fest ny, afte: «a will “lop, were there any 
Other (nen aro d when tm fell In lowe with 
you? 
Wife: | am jurt dying to see the 
" y+ you beught while you were away 
Hustaod Eu? I didn't buy anything Wife 


trunk when you 
itu 


Kat you bad only one small 


eft, and you have come back with two 


‘) Yere—you packed my trunk for 
y‘ , “ When leame te «tart back, I 
1 t w atvetiwvr t ok te yet mil tive 
J «, who recently took to himeell a 
f f Syinyes tin 
Ay" t t 
. th anilimdy 

ihe t ! 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Hieeves, sleeves, never was there s wider | 


range for the choice in sleeves than now, 


and, do you know, sleeves piay » far) 


greeter part in the becomingness of a Wwilet 
then one would think. For instance, s 
slim Ggure looks much better in the full 
bishop sleeve or the big pull to the elbow 
than in either the leg’o muttor or the 
Empire While s round svelte Sgare 


___-stryutd eschew both. of these former moses, 


as tending to make them sppear Leavy 
and bulky, teking sway from the sym- 
metrical lines of the igure. 

For the latter claves the Empire is a favor - 
ite model, and it is smert enough to make 
every one wish to wear it, It consists of » 
wide, immensely full pull at the shoulder, 
drooping over the top of the akin -tight 
sleeve, which ts usually 4 mens or croas 
wise wrinkles, and mace to extend over 
the hands in a long point. 

A pretty fashion is to cover the entire 
lower erin with lace, filled in over the 
foundation to match the pull 
charming modei of the Empire has a flar- 
ing puff springing from a fitted lower 
arm; 8 band of embroidery joins the pull 
to the lower erm, and gives a finished 
effect. 

The “sectioned” bishop sieeve ts won- 
derfully chic and is # favorite style for 
thick gowns of all dereriptions It is cut 
in four portions, ail of which are joined 
by bands of lace or open work embroidery. 
A deep bend of slirring Ets it closely over 
the shoulder and again at the wrist, fin 
ished try a frill. 

This sleeve is cepecially stoart made up 
of 
which shows off the delicacy of the lace 
insertions to advantage. The leg o’ mut 
tn sleeves, with many 
ments, are seen. A charming model bas 
the fuliness of the lower arm caught into 
folds to fit the arm and beid to sbove the 
elbow; ea number of small buttons deco- 
rete it. 

A party gown eof black fancy gause 
over pink giace slik, those lace edged 


frille which decorate the bem with the lace | 


engraftings between, conceding to Madame 
la Mode’s iatest whim. The bip portion 
of the skirt, which please make a spocial 
note of, is formed of most exquisite em- 
broidered chiffon, and has at the lower 
edge tiny undulating [rilis of the canvas. 
For the becoming over bodice ts this em- 
broidery sagsiv employed, canvas and 
Chantilly lace tneertivns frimuiating « 
dainty front lighting op by the pink sik 
lining beneath, A ruffle of lace and 
pinked out black giace silk sufteus the 
throat. 

Yoke waists are as fasbionabie as ever, 
and one sam plo dress shown has a yoke of 
alternate rows of Valenciennes iusertion 
and organdie, « lace-edged frill with a 
heading to finieh it ecroes the back and 
front and puffed siceves striped with the 
insertion. The bows of mitbon on the 
shoulder are 4 pretty addition, and fancy 
ribbons of all sorte are the crowning glory 
of all thin dreeses 

A chiid’s jpelime m in white French 
pique, and the skirt faiis in two box piaits 
back and front from a yoke. Thiv, how- 
ever, is concealed by a deep square collar 
trimmed with very besutiful broderie, 
which siso is seen on the cuff fuishing the 
comfortable little bishop sleeves. 

The latest noveity in dress mater als is a 
very ordinary hemp sacking, coven, of 
course, with heavy threads and very open 
mesh. Some Par dreestiaker bas intro- 
duced this, and while it looks very inno- 
centand cheap, the gowns are made very 
expensive with elegant silk and satin lin 
ings and oulside decorations of embroidg 
ery. Insertions with colored ribbons un- 
derneath are used, snd the whole effect 
is pot atall suggestive of the iow priced 
ack cloth Another materia! called “bure’’ 
le very popular, eepeciaily in brown; it 
resembies poplin and webair, or some 
thing between them, which ix little like 
each one. 

The whoie tendency in drew materials 
this season is to produce something trans- 
parent enough lo necessitate « rilk lining 
and display the shot effects to good advan- 
tage, but there is a new substitute for «ilk, 
called “suraline,’’ which Las a very pretty 
gioes and «a most industrious sort of a 
rustic for those who cannot ~flurd the 
more expensive lining. Heige colored 
canvas Over paie blue makes s charming 
drese wiih « plain ekirtand a Louis XVI 
coat finished with a band of bieck satin 
srounc the bottom end two large pear! 
buttons at the back. The vest may be of 
ebiffion, almost anything you 


choose, | andkerchiefs in subdued 


ice i 
Gt esiix t 


Diue, green anc red tints are very pretty 


Another | 


sheer muslin over a silk foundation, | 


pew embellish- | 
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for the purpose, with two pointed ends 
trimmed around with narrow ace falling 
| below the wide belt of biack satis. 


| draped around the figure sre « distinct 


three stiff bows of the same satin. An- 
ether and more striking characteristic of 
the latest summer gowns is the loug 
shoulder effect carried out by the trim- 


length on the shoulder, so the bodice hes 
the advantage of being comfortabie and 
at the same time quaintin style Strictly 
tight fitting weiste with osrrow beeque 
frills and fancy vests wits.out any biouse 
efiect are coming into fashion again. The 
pointed bodice is another revival of old- 
ume fashions which sppears emoug tbe 
new evening dresses. The pint « deep 
in tront and ine beck is Soished with a 
basjue, Some cf these waists lace up ue 
beck, and others bave the embroidered 


front 





Odds and Enis. 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ KtL'In. 





Fow women realize what «a wonderful 
beautifier and ihe 
Women of topical climes know and appre 
ciate this fact, but itis worthy of wider 
k now ledge. 


cosmetic lemon. 


It is one of Woman's first duties iv iake 
care of her compiexion. A slice of a lemon 
| putinto the water in which the 
washed removes all the oiland leaves the 
skin smooth, fresh and velvety. 


If the undilated lemon juice is rubbed 
on the face before going to bed and allowed 
| to @tay until morning, it will remove tan 
and freckies and imparts lovely smooth 
ness to the skio. This should be done 
three times a week, winterand sumwer, 
and will be found invaluable to skins in- 
flicted with inlarged or biackened pores, 
In the 
daily luxury. 


West Indies a lemon bath isa 
Tos limes or lemons are 
squeezed into the water balf an hour be- 
tore it in used, to silow the juice to per- 
meate,. After such a délicious tubving the 
nense of freshness, the suppleress of the 
muscies and tbe suivothnoss of tbe skin is 
delightful 

Asa bair wash and wocie it is uote quaiod 
To wash the hair, cut « large, ripe lemon 
into a bowl of water frou: which the chill 
has been removed (water too bot is injuri- 
ous), Kabthe puip of the lemon vigor 
ously on the roots and along the length of 
the hair, which in allowed to soak fora 
time; then rinse thoroughly in fresh water 
of the same lem perature, 


No soap is needed, and if dried quickly 
by vig rous loweiling, there is no danyer 
Otacoid. The lewon stimulates the growth, 
delays grayness, and gives a gioss uw the 
hair. 

For manicuring it is as Uecessary 2+ the 
polisher, A teaspoonful of jdice in «cup 
of tepid water whitens aod removes all 
stains aod dirt from the uaila It removes 
the caticle without the aid of the scissors, 
which should never be used on the skin 
about the nails After the fingers have 
been held in the water for a time rub with 
@ rough towel acro-s the nails, pushing 
the skin back, and in a marvellousiy short 
time twill Ginsppear, to return no more 
as long as the treatment is kept up. 

Half a teasmoonful of jutcein « glass of 
water 1s an eéxcellent tooth wash. Tiny 
much of this powerful acid is not good for 
the euamel of the leeth, bul this amount is 
bartmless, and gives asweet breath and 
Will remove the odor of ontons or cigarettes 
more eflectively than anything cise. 

itis particularly pleasant when ilinees 
rendeé:s the mucous and esalivatory excre- 
tivus of the mouth uo pleasant. 

The clever woman uses « lemon to 
cloause her last year’s sailor bat, since the 
sbapes are alimost the same this scason. 

W ith a now, stiff nail brush, dipped in 
ibe clear lemon juice, rub the bat weil 
Then lay it on a smooth surface, and pie 
bucks on the brim to keep it from curiing 
up. Care must be taken to keep a white 
c oth between the bat and books, else they 
might stain it. 


At (bis season of the year, with the new 
fruits in market, perhaps the housewife 
would like to know whatto do with the 
oranges which are left, and which no one 
will emt. 

To make candied orange peel, cut some 
oranges in Lalf and scoop out all the puip. 
Pat the rinds into s basin and cover with 
1 water and let them soak for a week 
At the end of 


saile 


iheat time drain them aod 


put (hew into a stewpen containing a thir 


| 
| 


These wide belts of thas sstin slightly | 


feature of the new gowns, and some of | 
thew: are fastened directly im front with | 


them. Then take them out of the syrup 
| quite dry put into bottles and cork se 


ming or with various kinds of icbus and — 
cape collars. The lining is cut the usual 


stomacher and fasten at one side of the | 


lace is | 


| and coming above the edge. Fill this with 

















syrup meade with two pounds of sugar 
and two quarts of water, and boil for half 
an bour. In another saucepan have two 
pounds of sugar and « very amall Gaantity 
of water, and stir it over the fire until it 
becomes a thick syrup. After half an 
bour put the rinds into the thick syrup 
and boil them until the sugar candies on 


and drain on a sieve in a cool oven. When 


curely. 

Orange brandy is made by taking 
twenty-four oranges and putting them in 
a jar with four pounds of crashed loaf 
sugar, two gallons of pale brandy and a 
little clonamon. eave them for tbres 
weeks, stirring gently now and then, but 
being careful not to break or bruise the 
oranges. Attheerd of that time *train 
off the liquor through a bag and bottle 
and cork. Orange gin is made in the 
same manner, except that it takes a longer 
time to stand. Gin should be used instead 
ot brandy, and a few lemon rinds im 
prove it 

Fine old lace which is not too soiled may 
be cleaned by laying iton a paper thickly 
sprinkled with four and magnesia. Cover 
with another sprinkling of flour and a | 
layer of paper. Leave 2 teow days and then 
shake the flour from the lace. Do not fold 
fine lace; lay it on strips of blue or similar 
paper and roll the lace and paper to 
gether. 

In making cveam or lemon pies, where 
thecrusi requires to be baked before the 
filling is put in, an excellent plan is to lay 
over the paste a piece of strong brown ts- 
sue paper, pleating it to fittbe pie plate 


flour or meal and bake until the crust is 
done. Then the paperand contents may 
be lifted out. If flour is used it can be 
utilized afterward for thickening sauces 
aud gravien. 

Blankets washed inthe foliowing way 
are soft and light as new: Dissolve one 
tablespoonful of pulverized borax and one 
pintof soft soap; makea strong sud in 
cold water; put in the bienkets and let 
them remain all night. In the worning 
work them up snd down with the hands 
and put them into another sud of coid 
water; rinse them through three waters 
and bang them up without wringing. 
When they bave hung a littie while turn 
them balf round. Choose a sunny day 
aith some breeze. 

A well-known medica! autbority sys in 
& recent work tbat cheese should be eaten 
al least once aday. “Itisthe most valu- 
able animal food obtainable,” he says, 
“from two to three limes as nutritious as 
the same money vaiue of ordinary meat.”’ 

To prevent pie Juice from runoing out 
in the oven makea little opening in the 
upper crust and lusert 4 straw or little roll 
of white paper perpendicularly. The 
stesi Will @scape through it as through « 
chimney, and all the juice wil! be retained 
in the pie. 

When it is not convenient to broil fish 
over an open fre it may be nicely broiled 
ina very bot oven. Prepare the fieb as 
for the usual method apd lay it with the 
skin down on a piece of oiled paper in a 
roasting pan. Cook on the upper grate of 





the oven until browned, first rubbing it | 
with butter and dusting with a little flour. | 

A lustrous polish for cabinet work is 
made of haifa pint of linseed oi, balf 
pint of old ale, the white of an gg and oue 
ounce of muriatic acid. Shake well te 
fore using and apply with a soft linen rag. | 
This will keep for a long time. 

The fragrant rose petals are now plenti 
ful, and it will be interesting lo @xperi- 
ment with (ué making of tincture of roses, 
as well asthe usual method of preserving 
the fragravee in the form of # rese pot 
pourri Take the leaves of the fragrant 
ruses aud place them without pressing in 
s common bottle; pour some good Spirits 
of wine upon them, close the bottle and 
let it stand until required for use. This 
tincture will keep for years, and it will 
yield a perfuine little inferior to attar of 
roses; « few drops of it wili be sufficient 
to Hil aiarge room with a delicious odor. 
i ig ee is greatly improved for | 

6 use a very s i 
mr «Dynegy y y swall quantity being | 
Ginger Cakes,— One cup of sugar, two | 





cups of New Orieans molasses, one cup of 
butter, one aud one half cups of hot water. | 
006 tablespoonful of baking soda, two tea. 
spoonfuls of ginger anda Pinch of salt: 

mix the batter and sugar together, stir in | 
molasses, pour hot water on baking soda 

and stirit in, add sait, sift 


ginger with 
three cups of flour, stir it 


Mhinand best light 
then add enough four make a soft 
200Gb that wiil rx atx f 

r 
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| sufferer of Sait Khevm, 


| LIAN R LVENT. 


The Weak 


The Diseased 
MADE STRONG AND HEALTHY 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian Resolvent 


Every drop of she Goemqeetiten 
communbicates through 
Urine and other fluids and ja’ 
tem the vigor of life; for ¢ repairs 
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ates T ~¥.-. SA in the 

lesh, Tu , Cancers Wom 
Weakening and Painful b, and all 
Sweats, Loss of 5 


of this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, tale 
few days’ use will gy toany person using 
it for either of forms disease ite 
potent power to cure them. Ifthe patient 
dally becoming reduced the wastes and de 
com position t are continually 

succeeds in arresting these wastes, 


the same with new made 
healthy blood, and this the will 
and does secure,a care is for when 


2a tie patton? wil fal Rineal sietag ba 
y 
ter and the food bag 


stronger, 
appetite improving and flesh and weight in- 
creasing. 


SCROFULA FROM BIRTH. 


Dr. Radway: Dear Sir—It is with pleas 
ure | take my pen in hand to inform you 
of the great cure effected by your medi- 
cine called rey me * y Bong wn I 
have a girl three years 
who bas suffered with Soin ate 
she was two years old. fact, 
told us she was born Ww 
bent oust Goatees GS eae one 


: 
4 
| 
E 
att 


like all hope was gone, they told us if 
the disease settled on her | she could 
pot be cured. ‘This frightful diecasesssted 
or seized u her lungs severely. i be 
gan to think that our little girl could not 
live long, our physician’s medicines doing 


| 


no good. In the meantime 
copy of your ee 
“ Ae and — ” w = 


; 
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‘The ulcers that were 
ance on her body pry bmp he 


her 
lungs a'most healed, or at least she hes 
almost quit coughing. She bas begun on 
second bottle and I believe by the time 
she uses all of it she will be well. She 
had a very bad cough. If I could have 
secured this treatment in time | could 
have saved money by it, but it is a bard 
matter to get hold of it in this country. I 


am yours with respect, 
SAMUEL 8. BARKER, 
Fiat Top, Mercer Co., W. Ve 


FEMALE COMPLAIAT. 


quinive and many of the much vaunted 
nostrums of the day, as well as all kinds 
of injections, and still grew worse. She 
commenced the use of RADWAY’S SAR- 
SAPAKILLIAN KESOLVENT. in one 
month she gained in weight 10 pound. 
Day after day she witnessed an increase of 
flesn and decrease of waste of Leucorrbes 
in two months she was entirely cured of 
the Leucorrhea, and in six montbs bad 
gained FIFTY POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 
She is now in the n of health and 
beauty. Let all sick ladies take the SAK 
SAPARILLIAN KESOLVENT. 


SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES 


There is no remedy that will cure the 

Worm, Ery- 

sipelas, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rash, 

Pimples, Blotches. Prickly Heat, Ache 

and Sores, Ulcers, Boile, Humors of all 

kinds, so quick as the SA PARIL- 
Let itp tried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL! THE BEST! 


One bottle contains more of the activ” 
principle of medicine than any other pre? 
aration. Taken in teaspoonful doses, wh!-© 
others require five or six times a =-° 
Sold by druggists. Price $1. 


Send to DR. RADWAY & CO 
Strest, New York, for Book of Advic® 
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: IN A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


tbe first time to casta fly in a moun- 

tain stream bas some queer experi- 
ences that be never tres of telling about, 
That was the case of Tom and Jim. 
Neitber had ever fished for anything but 
pullbeads in a country pond. Both were 
away on their vacation, and between them 
they had purchased a fine trout fishing 
outfit. 

Now, Jim and Tom bad no more idea of 
pow to fish for trout than a Mott street 
Chinaman. They went into the moun- 
tains with plenty of flies, a rod, a canteen, 
« fiask and the knowledge thet a trout 
must be drowned by “playing” betore it 
could be landed. 

It was co that prompted the 
novice fishermen to hire a boat and go to 
the deepest siream in the neighborhood of 
the hotel to fish for trout. They were too 
proud to seek advice from those about 
the piace. 

“It so bappened that in tke stream 
where Jim and Tom went fishing there 
was a stiff currentand many deep holes. 
They anchored the boat and then Jim cast 
bis fy with thecurrent. Before be had a 
chance to try again there was a tug on the 
line that almost broke the fine bamboo 
pole. 

“I’ve got him, Tom,” cried Jim as be 
let the line reel oui in thc manner he had 
read about. 

“Let bim have the siack; play him, you 
know. Ob, he must be a corker,”” added 
Tou. 

Swiftly the line rarroff the ree! in tue di 
rection of the current, and when near the 
end Jim began to wind it up again. 

“Wind him up fast,’’ Tom advised, ‘‘and 
only bring the trout within a few feet of 
the surface. Then let bim out again; | 
wonder how big he is.’’ 

“Must be a five pounder, anyway,” said 
Jm, who had never seena trout in his 
lite But there wasa heavy strain on the 
jine and he judged the weight of the fish 
by the tautness of the line. 

The day was a hotone. The young men 
bad anchored their boat in the het sun. 
Soon the heat began to teil on both. 
streams of perspiration were rolling down 
the face of each. 

“Hot work,’’ said Jim, as he stopped the 
operation of winding and letting out the 
iine to mop his face. 

“Yes,”’ said Tom, “but it’s worth the 
labor, You wusthave a corker on the 
end of tie line. You’ve beey playing him 
for fifteen minutes now, but don’t get dis- 
couraged. | read of a man once who 
played a salunon for seventesn hours.”’ 

“Bright outlook,” replied Jim, and he 
wenton with the work of winding and 
unwinding the jine. Tom settled dowa in 
the boast to waich the play. An hour 
roiled by, but Jim stuck bravely at bis 
work. Hts arms were tired. He begau to 
feel weak. 

The more tired his arms became the 
beavier the trout seemed togrow. Instead 
of five pounds he expressed it as his belief 
that the trout must be a ten- pounder. 

Tom wanted achance to play the fisb, 
but Jim wouldn't let him. He wanted to 
do all of the work. He goi the fish near 
the surface several times, but played out 
the line again before he could see it. 


K ERY fisbermen who starts out for 








Another hour went by, and tbe tired 
feeling in Jim increased. He was now 80 
weak that be could no longer stand up in | 
the boat. He kept playing out and ree! 
ing up bis line in a kneeling position. The | 
weight of the trout bad increased ix bis | 
wind ten more pounds. 

Within the next half hour, however, 
ibere was a change. The tide began to 
turn. The current siackened. The work 
of piaying the trout began tu lessen. Tom 
and Jim were growing more excited. 

Finally Tom agreed to try to bau! the 
trout in the boat when Jim brought it to 
the surface. Both anglers were now more 
excited thanever. It was a suprewe wo 
iment in their iives. 

Slowly Jim began to wind up bis line 
There was comparatively little or no re 
sistance. Tom leaned far over the boat | 
ready to grab the line and hau! the trout 
in. Nearer and nearer the end of the line 
Came to the surface. 

“When | say the word, Tom, you pull 
ber in,” whispered Jim. “Remember it’s 
& big fellow and will struggle hard.” 

A few seconds later Jim gave the word 
Tom hauled in the restof the line band 
Over band aud yanked their catch into the 
boat. Both men almost wept with disap- 
pointment as they sank down on the seat. 





it was not atwenty-pound or ten pound 
rout, but a small can half filled with bard 
i paint 
he line had become entangled with the 


wire ball, so that when Jim had hauled it 
in it resisted the strong current more than 
a'most any other object of the eame size 
could have done. For hours Jim bad been 
plsying yhe cas of paint for a trout. 

Jim and Tom ended their fishing with 
that day’s sport, and after rowing back to 
the hotel they made the solemn promise 
to each other not to reveal the secret. 

Bat the promise was never kept, al- 
though neither relates the experience 
when the other is present. 
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A SNAKE STORY. 





Snake stories were in order. The North 
Carolinian had the floor. This is vis story. 
Take it as a snake story only, for ~u af- 
fidavit does not go with it: 

“I was waiking along a mountain path 
one day,” he said, “when suddenly I 
beard a rustie in the grass. Now, every 
one down in that part of the country 
knows that a black snake and a garter 
snake are bitter enemies. 

“The black snake will eat the garter 
snake every time. For this reason | was 
not surprised at what I saw. 

“| parted the grass, and there was a 
biack snake in the act of swallowing a 
garter. The garter sueke had its tail 
tightly wound around a twig. The black 
snake had swallowed its enemy as far ae 
it could, and was making a desperate 
effort to puil it from the twig. 

“I caught the black: snake by the tail 
and pulled it back until nearly al! of the 
garters body was visible agaiu. The 
black reptile, however, would not let go 
and soon had swallowed the garter again 
as far as the twig would permit. 

“How the thing would have come out | 
don’t know. I broke off the twig anc the 
rest of the garter disappeared within the 
mouth of the black snake. 

“But the garter kept its tail wrapped 
around the piece of twig. The black 
snake wriggied cff with its prize, the twig 
across its mouth like a horse’s bit.”’ 

At this point the story teller’s listeners 
began to look at @ach other and wink. 
Apparently the point of the story bad 
been reached, but some stories have mure 
than one point, and this was one of tue 
latter kind. 

“About a week after the incident,’’ con- 
tinued the story teller as every one settled 
down to hear the rest of the tale. ‘| was 
up in the *ame neighborhood of tie 
mountain, but about two miles frou the 
scene of the snake tragedy. 

*] was bound for a day’s fishing. Sud 
denly right in wy path | Faw a queer ob- 
ject. I looked again, and what do you 
suppoee? Why, Carn mé, if there wasn’t 
that black emake with the twig bit in its 
moutb. 

“It was dead, but the twiy moved. | 
picked the biack snake up and found that 
the garter snake's tail was stili wrapped 
aroupd the twig. Then I saw a «queer 
sight. 

‘Out of the beily of the black sn-ke pro- 
truded the head of the garter. Then it was 
all plain to me. Tie garter snake bad 
kept its tail wound around that twig until 
it bad succeeded in cating abhole through 
the body of its black enemy. 

“Atfirst I thought I'd carry the two 
snakes back home, but finally | concluded 
that the garter had searne? its liverty. 


| With wy knife 1 cpened up the black 


snake and set the garter [ree 

“When freethbe gartorsnake dropped 
the twig that bad saved ils life, and wrig 
gied away over the ground apparently un 
injuréd.”’ 

Aas the story-telier finished there was a 
dsep sileuce—the silence that usually fol 
lowe asuake yarn. Then one of the list 
eners scratched bis chin reflectively, and 
muttered: 

“The man who telisthe firsi story ina 
crowd never has aoy show.” 

“—__—> ~w— oS 

Tue FrorRaL Workup —Iin England ui 

ivy is considered an emblem of fueiity. 


| in ali parts of Great Britain the ivy grows 


with a luxvrianpce unkpbown in most olher 
quarters of tbe world, and the tenacious- 


| ness with which its tendrils cling to rocks 
| and walis is supposed to 
| the idea of the sym Loi. 


rave crigiuatod 


The hawthorn blossom is emblematic of 
hope. According to @ tradition of the 


| Eastern Cburch thecrown of thorns was 


made of a branch of bawtborn, if In also 
said that after Christ was buried a bar 


thorn miraculously sprang Up above tLe 


grave. 

The four. leat! er bas bee nsidere 
Bol in Engle lrels i a America a 
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In some parts of Ireland the presenta- 
tion of a four-leaf clover by a young man 
toa young woman is considered equiva 
lent to “popping the question."’ 

In our time the apple blossom is con- 
sidered an ewblem of preference. Mar- 
tial, the Latin epigrammatist, mentions 
that in his day either the apple or apple 
blossom was considered as symbolic of 
sensual love. 

A story is told in Roman bistory of a 
patrician who killed his wife because she 
accepted a present of an apple from a per- 
sonal friend. 

The 6 o'clock is a symbol of punciuality. 
The notion was undoubtedly suggested by 
the remarkable regularity with which, 
during sunny weather, the flower opens at 
that hour. 

In cloudy or rainy weather its time of 
opening is delayed, but when the sun is 
shining and the plant is in a favorable 
position to receive the light, the time of 
opening will not vary ten minutes. 

The heliotrope is an emblem of devo- 
tion. This idea was probably suggested by 
the curious babit peculiar to this flower 
of turning its face toward the sun. 

Moore’s poe'ical lines about the sun- 
flower turning on her god when he sets 
the samme look as she turned when hb rose 
is not founded on fact. The sunflower is 
not a helicotrope, and does not turn to tace 
the sun 

Parsley, among the (reeks, was sym- 
bolical of death. Itis said thatan Athen- 
lan army marched out of the city during 
the Peloponessian war, was panic stricken 
by meeting two mules laden with parsley 
going into the city, this fact being consid- 
ered as a token that the army would soon 
be vanquished with great slaugbier. “To 
be in dread of parsiey’’ was a tavorite 
Greek euphemism for death. 

The poppy throughout the East is an 
emblem of death. In many parta of India 
this flower is planted upon graves and 
in cemeteries. 

Whether or not the idea was suggested 
by the poisonous character of the juice is 
uncertain, Itis believed that the poppy 
was koown a8 a funeral! plantto the an- 
cient Egyptians, for upon the tombs 
opened by Belzoni, there appeared re pre- 
sentations of plants whicu were evidently 
intended for poppies, 

The clover of thrge ieaves isin Troland 
considered an einblem of the Trinity, from 
the tradition that St. Patrick used it while 
preaching tocoufute the argumentof a 
heathen. 

“How,” sald the man, ‘can there be 
three gods in one, and one in three?” St, 
Patrick stooped and picked up a shamrock 
at his fret 

‘Here,’ he said, ‘are three in oe and 
one in three.”” Sinee that day the sbham- 
rock has been ine national plantof the 
Emerald Isle, 

SE 2 

CONVERSING BY WuistLinu.—The tn- 
babitanis of Gomera Island, one of the 
Canaries, converse with each other by 
whistling. 

A German officer, who has «pent some 
time on the island, describes this whistling 
language as follows: 

It conrists of the ordinary #peech of the 
natives, exprossed by articulate whistling. 
Each syllabie bes its own appropriate 
tone 

Tho whistler uses both fingers and lips, 
and it is a*s#erted that a conversation can 
be kept up at a distance of a mile, 

Whistiing ts said to be confined tu 
(iomers isiand, and to be guile unknown 

n the other isiands of the group, 

Phe adeption of this mode of carrying 
on conversation is due to the geological 
formation of the t4land, which ia inte: 
secied by frequent gullies and ravines, 


As there are no bridges across these 





ravines, intercourse between neighbors Ie 
| often dithealt 


A wan living within @ stone's throw of 


auotber toay have to go any toile round 


10 tnake 4 Cali Gpon his neighbor, and the 
Inconverjence of Intercouree led the jou 
pie te ultivwate whistiing as unetus 
pears of conversing ata distance 
a ll i 

InsuLAtTAY Witt Pavak —For many 
PUrposes Paper, NEAL lo Wire, inan OCH) 
lent ireu ion, a! | bas, of late, come 
@xteusively into uso in phouic and 
otiues ety.¢ 

Bu < geueraliiy Known that suct 
al I : si trieu miler Walter 
‘I i “ a es ne | t and one such 
r ¥ geeilent work at the 
t I ‘ at New York 


is 


insulation, electrically, on thin spirals of 
paper round each stranded interior wire. 

In considering the laying of such cables 
insuch situations the fact is important 
that paper insulated, lead covered cables 
can be bought tor balf a dollar a 
foot, while the rubber-insulated cabie 
would probably cost not leas than four 
dollars per foot; and figured on the basis 
of equal electrical effectiveness, the price 
would be fiftyor a hundred to one in 
favor of the paper cable—other considera- 
tions left out. 

It will thus be seen that even if it be ad- 
mitted that the paper cable is risky under 
water, ite cheapne 4 is such that one can 
afford apparently to throw it away when 
it has develope’ serious defects and to 
put in a new one, 


LL eee 

A Jxwise CHARACTRRISTIO.—An aathor 
of an interesting work just published, en. 
titled “The Jowish (uuestion,” attempts to 
answer a serious charge—that which has 
made the word “Jew’’ a synonym for 
miser aud usurer, 

He throws the onus entirely upon the 
Christian, The Jew in the middle ages 
was restricted by the superstition of the 
nations among which he sojourned to but 
thiee spheres of activity—commerce, f- 
nance, medicine, 

Moreover, the cosmopolitaniem gained 
by bis wandering existence made him 
more efficient in foreign trading, and the 
implication is that he could not belp hav- 
ing quicker biains thar other peopie. 

As for the proverbial exorbitancy of his 
interest, this was made necessary by the 
fact that he was liable at any moment to 
bave bis entire possessions confiscated, 
end that, on bis death, in England, they 
ali went, as a matter of course, to swell the 
coffers of the king. 

li inthe course of centuries the Jews, 
thusmore or less restricted to financial 
dealings, have developed an instinct for 
money -gotting, have they not merely ex- 
eu plified the law -; organic adaptation to 
environment? Their tastes were originally 
agricultural and pastoral; it is supersti- 
tion aud Christian oppression that have 
nade therm what they are—if they are. 

Whenever they have had the opportu 
bity they have preferred to be philoso- 
pbhers, poets, and musicians, as the history 
of the intellectual life of the world proves; 
sid @ point is tcored wheo it is shown 
tinatthe millionaires of America are not 
Jows; the reason being thatin Awerica 
the Jow labors under no disabilities what- 
ever, and is free to take up whatever cail- 
ing he chooses, 

-_ OO 3+ 

Wukne WoMEN Kivk Astrrivr.—There 
is much discunsiOn HOW adays as lo whether 
@ Woran is at all justified in ring other- 
Wise than outhe dangerous side saddle 
which fasbiou has decreed to be the con 
ventional seat for ihe fair sex while in- 
dulging in borseback riding 

Avd yet the fashion of riding astride as 
men do, which wany people consider ons 
of the most objectionable trait of “New 
Womanhood,” is but areturn te an oid 
custom, at one time universal, and even 
uow considered quite natural in some 
countries. Indeed, up to the sixteenth 
contury, side saddles were unknown iu 
England, while the old custom survived 
still longer on the Continent, 

It was pot until nearly the close of the 
eighteenth contury that riding iike a man 
was done away wilh entirely in Germany, 
for there ih & piclure, paloted in 1760, of 
Ainolia Of Saxouy, (svetbe's Irrend, riding 
tothe buntio distinctly masculine fast 
loon 

AL the present day itis quite the usual 
thing for ladi« in Cairo, Persia, Brazil, 
Chill, and the countries of Southern Bu 
rope lo ride to this manner, 

a nn oo 

CHEAVEK THAN THE Law.—Burglar: 
Don't shoot!’ 

Householder (angrily): “Why shouldn’t 
1 shoot? You came here w rab, and, if 
necessary, lo murder,” 

“Just so Lought to be shot, and a 
you've got the drop on me, you can do it; 
bulfor yourown sake | advise you not 
to.”’ 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Pirst, the shot wiil be heard by the 
police, who will rush io and smash which- 
ever head they tind up —-and that will be 


yours; second, you'll be hurried «Mito a 
filthy police cell, and kept there unttl the 
jay for trip third, although you wili be 
aeciared not guilty, of oourre yu “til 
have t pay the lawyers. Better let ime 
off what i’vwe gotand asleep in peace 

I thank yon for your 


PURVO is cas 
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Humorous. 





THE SEASON 
Now ts the season when 
The most prodig tous lie» 
Are swapped by rival farmer won 
About thetr pumpkins stze 
—U. N. Nowe 


ume of sound has yet been bound. 


THE SATURDAY EVENI 


THE CHINESE WOMAN. 





One of the most curivus things about 
| the Chinese women is that they take no 
trouble whatever to surround their do 
mesticities with that mystery and secret 
_ precaution with which we envelope these 
proceedings in Europe, 


| Even when abe is performiug ber twilet, 


=Wanted to know—Whether the vol- | 
| most important feature, a large screen 


Why is the elephant the most sagaci- | 


ous of travelers 1—Hecnuse he never takes his 
eye from off hie trunk. 
Hoax: I always shake hands with 
Skitiner to keep him from picking my poo kets, 
Joas: 80 do I; and [| always count my Qnagers 
afterward. 


“Tell the mistress that | have torn 
the curtain,” sald a gentioman loiger to a fe 
male domeonsthe. 

“Very well, ot, mistress will put it down as 
rent.” 


Young gentleman: Might | ask you 


ah . 
Young lady 


lam very serry, but l ace em 
gaged for the neat three dancer 

Young Gentleman: tts not danctog —ab—tt 
is -1t's— bey your pardon; you are a sitting on 
my teat! 

Tourist: | see that the editor of the 
Dally Bonanza states thet crime ts to asing 
out bere 

Native: Oh, he's a crank’ Tm epenk try 
crime, he counts tn shootta’ alfatrs that I 
know myself was dead tatr and square on 
both stdes 

Walker: Er—when you 


run into @ 
man, the rider tn me likely ter wet Chie wee t 
ftas the pedestrian, tan't be? 

Wheeler You bet he te! the 
ran inte lost a front tooth, wihithe Thad 
spokes broken and my aprogket wremeleedt «fl 
outeot troe! 


ast fellow I 


fever 


Jinks: To-day I pleased a pretty wo 


man by telling ber that a certatu red faced, 


snub nosed, bald headed mortal bloke? Ike 
her 

Winks Get out! 

Jinks The red-faced, sullen! morta 


was ber fret baby. 


Koadside Jim: Dere seems to be some 
truf in the sayin dat heaven 
Doel pee cherie) ven 


heer dyes feos went 

Kay weed Koggie: Wat tiakes yer Cok sot 

Remaatcle Jim hatte © ee 
an’ helped ourselves te dat celd ban te de 
kitehen we'd or never seed dom summer sult 
hangin’ up dere. 

“If you wanted merely to view the 
house with «a view to purchasing tt. dtd 
you not ring the bell tasted of isto 
through the back window T° asked a tealves 


‘Chuse If we werne 


why 


ton Judge of Sam Johnstng, who was uptot 
burglary. 

“L lacks de confidenoe tn you, jerty« Dats 
why I can't entrust you wtth any of my ble 


ness plans,” said Sar, 


A Virginia railway company was 
made to pay twonty ve dollars for Killteg a 
reoster. The engtnoer satd that he spoke to 
the gentioman as kindly as possible with the 
whistle, when the fellow dropped ome wtig 
the ground, ratsed 
ward, and commenced whetttiy ht» 
the rall, forbearance 
and he let toto biti with thirteen Crete ht « 
and forwarded ttt to tts lappy 
cround by lightutng capress 


an his gexnt eye heaven 
spuren 
conse! to be «a virtue, 
it, 


se rute tite 


Kersbbier: | always make it a pornt 
to submit my 
tions and criticism, before publication, and | 


poemns to friends, for sugyos 


have brought some pages for you te bb ok 
ever. 

Bibbier. Um—yos, of course; but why not 
take it to Nibblert 

Scribbler: Hub! Ile's a born tdtot! The last 
time | showed him «a poem be found fault 


with tt. 


An amusing example of the ipnorance 
of booksellers ts related by “The Literary 
World.”” Searching for a de luxe copy of 


“Trilby,” a correspondent called at a well 
Known ostablishimeont, and om askiog Hf they 
had a copy, recoetved the answer 

“We bave thu Maurter's ‘Trilby, but do 
koop Deluxe s.' ; 

This ts almost as bad as the toquiry tor an 


nant 


vepidemtc (academic) dicthonary which oot 
long age startiod a boukseller’s assistant 
The minister of a Sevtch country 


parish was suddenly taken fll, and the beadla | 


was deputed to find a substitute to preach on 
the morrow—Sunday. The nottce was very 
short, and he had great diMeculty tn Mlitng the 
pulpit. 
ec-moderator of the General Assembly and 
request him to corpduct the servies. He 
eo; and the ex-modeorator at Giese cou plied, 

“L hope, str,” said the beadlo apologretioally, 


of which the hairdressiug is naturally « 


pieced before the doorway of the room 
gives privacy sufficient for her needs. As 


| to actual doors and windows, the Chinese 
| dispense with them altogether. 


The Chinese argue like this: Humana ba- 
ture has to sleep, and here isa mat Why 
seek concealment? Italso wants to cat, 
and it satisfies its appetite, no matter bow 
many eyes are gazing. 

Tell a Chinese cook that you are huuogry, 
and the fire is immediately fetched, with 
cooking utensils and provisions, and the 


| evoking is done under your very nose. 


Hbut Mually he dectded tocall upon an | 


dtd | 


“that you dow't think tt presumpiton, sir, A | 


worse preacher would bave done tf | had only 
known where te find him.” 
Some people can set up in business ou 
a very small captcal. 
Susie Grwen called at Mrs. 
“Mra. Brown,” she said, 


ne weorntng iittie 


Brow tis done 


“tnibe: Wants to 


know if she could borrow a dczen exes? She 
wants to set ‘em under a hen 

“so you've got a ben that you're setting’ 
said Mrs. brown. “I didn’t know you kept 
bens 

Nass —-w6 Gods t,"’ satel the t Mrs 

Smith «going & ‘ ] ‘ i t t « 
oot, a ~« uote t Ay tt 
us ™ Ke we o “a ot 


Such a thing as a kitchen is unkuown. 

The cook will squat down anywaere, 
make a fireé on or in avything, even in the 
middle of the street or in the ceutre of bis 
guests in a restaurant Their deftness of 
finger and ingenuity and patience sur pars 
thosg of women of any otber nation under 
the sun. 

Hut their conservatiam is 6o great that a 
lady who hed « Chinese servant 
piained that if she bad a new bonnet Line 
servant would contrive her best to 
tlook exactly like the old one, 
have a feather inthe frontof your bat, 
they say, wear it there, Of course; but 
what reason can there be for placing it at 
the back the next month, or at the side tlhe 
following year? 

In China there is nothing of the sweet 
Kirlhood which ia enjoyed in America-—in 
fact, one rarely sees girls in China, univers 
it be the sailor girls, 

They marry #0 young that they appear 
to spring from childhood to maturity 
without any intermediate stage of girl- 
There is vo “blushing fifteen” or 
“sweet seventeen,’ no flirtations, po balls, 
no picnics, no billets-doux. ‘The ebild has 
not ceased to play with ber doll before she 
has a baby to dandle, and surely then ber 
trouble begins! 

The only joy of a woman's life ts in 
dreseing her hair. This is dope with ap 
elaborate artistic science curious to see, 
Their hair is invariably black and very 
long. It ix drawn tightly from tie face 
and s'itlened with jum, 


coth 


miske 


If you 


hood, 


fiis then piled upin coils and wings 
and loops that stand alone without the aid 
of pads, roulet#, pugs or hairpins, 

Not a single bair is astray, and it heeps 
its place and polish for a week, when it is 
remodelod. They sleep op a emall leather 
pillow, fitting underneath the back of the 
neck, which keeps the head ina settled 
position, 

There are no epinsters in China except 
the nuns, who dedicate their virginity to 
Biddta, These ladies shave their beads 
ike priests, and thus deprive themselves 
ofthe o ly Chinese sign of gender—the 
hair dressed a la leapot. 

These women aré reared and brought up 
for the priesthcod, like the vestal 
of the Romans. Some of them cou- 
ponsate thewselves for shaving the bead 
by allowing 


Virgins 


their nails to prow to ater 


ribie length, taking groat pride im the 
growth, 

The great passion of the Chinese is tor 
bargaips. Here is a conversation of au 


English gentloman with bis oervanut, wio 
had been eu boldened to ask the loan of «a 
few dollars “to make up the dowry tora 
wife."’ 
“But you are married, Ah Sing! 
have left your wife at Chan Lon!” 
“That is 60,'’ he answered siupiy, “tut 
| this one is sO cheap; such a chance wil) 
Botoocur again.’’ 
“But you will be returiiing Lowe sean.” 
“Yee! but it is such a 
; cheap.” 
“Woaoat will your wife say ?" 
“Pal yab!’ he exclaimed, se: zing upoa 
ibis fatut objection with avidity, end de 
| mo.ishing it at once, ‘she will saya ie 
| very cheap.,’’ 
The English gentleman then gave bim 
up. 


You 


burgelu; +o 


_— eS  —S—  — 

DRBADLY Fulminate of wercury, which 
isso freely used by European auaichists 
in the manufacture Of their 
of the most treacherous and 
plosives known to science. 





| 
bombs, is one | 
powerful ex- | 


Itexplodes when subjected toa slight | 


shock orto heat, and not a few expert 

chemists have been seriously injured 

Killed While preparipg or experimenting 
in France some yeers ago the celebrat 


NG POST. 








chemist, Barruel, was wavipulating this 
dangerous product in a heavy agate mor- 
tar, when bis attention was suddenlv dis 
tracted and he let the pestle down with a 
little less care than ordinary. The explo- 
sion which followed almost literally blew 
the mortar to dust, and tore Barruel’s 
band from his wrist. 

Another distinguished chemiet, Bellot, 
was blinded and had both bands torn off, 
while Juston Laroy, a French expert in 
the manpufecture of explosives, lost bis life 
one day while experimenting with this 
com pound in ademp state, in whish con- 
dition it was supposed to be harmless. 

An ides of the force of such an explo 
sico may be gathered from the fact that io 
epe instance while an English chemist 
was manufacturing a sbell for military 
use, into the composition of which fulmi- 
date of mercury entered, be was blown 
to atoms, and the fragments of the build- 
ing where he was conducting bis experi 
ments were scattered for hundreds of feet 
im every direction. 


CIPARS TABGLES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
BOWELS ANB PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


Hira TABLE LES are the best Medicine known 
oa 1 we hen, Pilea sie liewlache, Constipation, 
i ta hres Liver Trouth Dizziness, Offen- 

ve Brew weal all disorders of the stomach, Liver 

. a 
’ . my oo ate Pleasant te take, safe, effectual, 


. : tats Sold by druggists 


DOLLARD & CQ., 


Tut ree wits 
i223 
Premier Artistes 
VENTILATING Wi, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
lustrections to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


W CHESTNUT 8T. 

IN HAIR. >? 

EGS, awl Manufacturers of “very Description of 
eoeacure Leer ewn heals with accuracy: 


Pitiadel phia, 
Inveaters of the CELEBRATED GO SAMER 
Urnamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
TOULPEES aD SCALFS, FOR WIGKH, INCHES, 


INC HRS. No.1, The round of the 
Net. The rvund of the net > eanene 
tee! o. rom over 
Nel From ecomens | the head to neck, No, 2. 
beck as far as bald. No.3. From ear to ear 
Ne kh Over —~ as 7 y tet — . na 
far a mega! . No, 4, rom aL 
Nea & (wer the crown | round the forehead, 
of Ube bent. 


They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
tents’ W Tou Ladies’ Wi Haif W 
Prisetian is, Curia, etc., beautifully manufac. 
tere. aod as cheap as any ishment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will receive ai- 
ten tieu. 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This vm bas manufactared and sold at 
eliard’s for the past & ry hy ite merits are 
gach that. while !t has never yot advertised 
demant for it & S word ena: 

Altes DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be aswel In net with the Herbanium when the 
Hair ts »at ly ary anc needs an oll, 

Mrs. “imondsen Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., w sewed her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain snyihing equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


in Eng acd 
MES. EKIPMONDSUN GORTER. 
Oak | 1 


Nev... DB “ss. Norwich, N . q 
NAVY VAY OFFICE, PHILADELPAILA, 
Ll bave aswel ‘“‘Dellard’s Herbanitum Extract, «f 
Vegetative Halr Wash,’’ reguiarly for upwards of fiv: 






years with great advantage. — | hair, from fdlv 
hati @. Was cariy restored, and has been & by 
ta weated thickoess and strength. It is the ] 


wash | have ewer ast, 
A. W. KUSSELL, U. B. N. 
ro MES. Ric HARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila 
I have frequentuy, during a number of years, usd 
the “ls lani’s Hervaniaum Extract,’’ and |! do re 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
a! bealthfal cheanser of Sm hair. cuit 
very respect ’ 
LEONARD MY EKS. 
&x-Member of Congress, 5th lMatrict. 
Prepare! caly and for salo, wholesale sud retail, and 
apptiet profeamonally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 


i233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
DIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
Some Sat Iractical Male and Female Artista Ein 
plore? 


” Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


fine Great Standard Authority, ‘ 
~o “Tit lion. 1). 4. lrewer 

y Justice U.S. Supreme Court. 
GP Send 4 Postal tor Specimen Pages, etc. 
Suecessor of the 


“Unabridged,."’ 
Standard 


ot the U.S. Gov't Print- 
tng Oftice, the U.S. Sn- 
preme Court, all the 
State Supreme Courta, 
anmedoof nearly all the 


School books. 






The 


A> 


Warmly 
Commended 
by State Superintend 
ents of Schools, and 








Lg other balucators alanoat 
~~ without number 
THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 


Because 

it ts easy to find the word wanted. 

it ts easy te ascertain the pronunciation. 
it ts eaty te trace the growth of a word. 
it is easy te lerrn what a word means. 


The Chicago Times-Herald says: 
« Imernsat ul IMetionary its prese 


POC OOOO OOOO O VOODOO COO OO DO OOOOOOOO | 


Irets 
‘es ’ mn everything pertaining 


the f ort? : +?) 
z ¥ aphy N 


<>4> 


>oX< 


RRIAM CO... Pul hers, X 


Springfield, Mass., U.S.A x 
eoaoos 


wr 


100-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0 





Reading Railroad. 


Buffalo 1 

Parton aod ing Car ¢ aasty 9.000 m r 
For Baten (raster Car —e —_ | 
sleepin me fay, Som Joe 


Sleeping Cars, 

w Rapresa, wort ~iays 

pm. Teily (Sleeper) 115s p ae Om om, 16 
Lock 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Keading a 
train), 5.2, 9. ean thee = ts.6 ( 


1.3, 3.05, 4.08, 4. A — 

pm, iz we ~* Genego: am acm, ‘im wm 

aa ay Fy * TE ! 3.5, 6.10, 4.10 (dining 
Leave 24th and ¢ 

i am, 1257 ( 


3. 
m. 3.55, 


wear hte cha et Gh 


Tor New York. 
OK B LEHEM., FA 
LEHIGH AND WY OMINg V AND POINTS IN 


For Phenulxville and Pettistown— 7 10. 
am, 12.4, (Saterdays only Hehe ce 
m. Accom., 4238 7.4% Li, am, 1.4 4, 5.454, 
7.Dp m. s—Ex 1.49.6 am, tise 
Pm. Accom., 7.m, 11. a m, 6.15, pm. 

For KReading- Expres, 4%, 10.65 am, 12.4, ( . 
days only 7.3), 4446.3. 11.3 om. Accom 4m, 

-% am, 1.44 45 625 7.3) p wm. Sun —Ex- 
press 4.08, 9.05 am. 11% pm. Accom., 7.3) am, 


6.15 p m,. 
For Lebanon and Harrisbur iayrem, 6.5, 10.6 
7. nee tee ta. pm. Acomn., 

Dam tit. ° Pm. Sand - \o 
7.Ham Aceoem., 6.15. nl ru — 
For Votisville-Express, 6.33, 10.4 am, Saturdays 


, 4.0, €3. 11 pm. Accom., 4.2), 7.4 
an, L.<& p mm. Sueday— 4.0, 9.06 a m, 


- 8. 0. 
am, 46 1. p m. ry ea ~y 
11.3 pm. Addithenal for Shameokin— Express, wees - 


days, 6.) pm. Acoum., 42) am. Sunudays—Ex 
press, 4. 2 m. 
Yor Danville aud Blowmsburg, 10.65 a m. 
FUR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 


W eek -days— 3.8, am, 20 (“aturdays 
only 3 00), 4.@3, 5.4 p m. Acoommudation, 5.Wa 
m, 14.9, 6pm. Sundays— Express, 9.00, 10.0 4 


m, Accommexdation, &.03a m, 4.45 p m. 

Leave 4 tlantic City depet—W ock-~<lays-- Express, 7.35, 
9wam, 3.0 5.29pm. *ocowmmedation, 6.50, 4.15 
am, 4.5. pm. Sumlays--Express, 4.00, 5.30, 5.w p 
mi. Actommentatiom, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm. 

Varior Cars om all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-dags, 3.0 am, 4.30 p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, &.@ am, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


Week-days, 9.5a m, 4.15pm. Sundays, 9.15 am. 
Leave Cape May, week 7H am, 3.0 pm 
Sumdlays, 3.@ pm. 
Detalied tue Lavies af Ucket offices, N. E. corner 
Brom! and Chestnut 833 Chestnut strevi, 106 
Chestna t street, @@ 5. Market street 


ab. at stations, 
Union Transfer ¢ will call for and check 
from hotets 
1. A. SWEIGARD, c. G. MA HOUCE, 
General t. Generali Passenger 








GENIS WANT EM te tutroduce ‘EARTH GIRD- 

LEeD,*’ TALBAGE’S weuderful new book. 
Nearly @ ve pages. (wer 400 pictures. He 
tells all he saw while traveling ‘round the world. 
Address, ‘“‘PEOPLE*S,** S41 Market St., I’lila., Va. 








Were Awarded POUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 


MAS, alse chosen fer 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Twenty MeJdais aad Di were taken ly 
makers of the raw materials used by me in con- 
structing the Crowns 

The Crown is the only Piano which contains the 
Wondertul Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the createst invention of the age and 
by the use of which you can imitate perfectly the 


Harp, Zither, Banjo, in, Guitar, 

| et egy Ar Dulcime: . inet, “a ~ d, 
usic Box, Autoharp, Pipe, . 

THE CROWN IS THE ONL PIANO WORTH 


$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
The Illustrated Seuwenr Catalogue, telling 
Story, sent free. Ask for it 
GEC. P. BENT, Manefacturer, A 
245-253 Washingtoa Boul., CHICAGO, U. 5. A- 


Don’t buy a Ptano or Organ until you bear 
and examine a “Crows” and get prices. 


he whole 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
PIANO 8 OR $ ORGANS 


Anyone Kkuowing a tune, say ‘“Way Dow® 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either ‘‘in the head," 
as it ts called, of able to hum, wiiistle or sing, 
can play it WITROST ARY PREWIOSS EROWLERSE of 
BUSIC. IMBEBIATELY correctty and with gu"! 
effect, on the plano or ergan, with the assio' 
y aven ae student the power w play 
ISBEBIATELY twelve anes of different character 
—this number of pleces being seut with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tn 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any alr of 
tune that may be heard er Known. 

The Guide will be sent te any address, all post 


age paid, om receipt of FIFTY CEETS. ostee* 
fampe, ia taken A ddress 
THE GUIDE BUSIC CU-, 


726 Samsem St., Philadelphia, P's 
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